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THE WEEK. 


In the course of his sojourn in Natal, Mr. 
Chamberlain is said to have professed great astonish- 
ment that military receipts bearing the signatures 
of British officers, which ‘*should be as good as 
bank-notes,” have been constantly dishonoured ; 
and promised he would ‘‘do his best” to urge 
Lord Milner to hasten these settlements. From 
Natal Mr. Chamberlain proceeded to Pretoria. There 
he is reported to have met, at a garden-party 
given by Sir Arthur Lawley, Generals Botha, De la 
Rey, and Cronje. He also replied to addresses pre- 
sented by the Chamber of Commerce, the Jews, and 
the Asiatics, and used some curious phrases. He hoped 
he would not be sent back ‘‘ empty-handed,” otherwise 
the visit was not likely to be promptly repeated. 
Although “appalled by the magnitude of the business,” 
he was sure he would in this way get more and better 
information and ‘‘a clearer idea of the lines of a satis- 
factory settlement.” 


But by far the most important and striking event so 
far recorded is the banquet given at Pretoria on Tuesday 
night and presided over by Mr. Loveday, the chairman 
of the Pretoria Municipal Council. In proposing the 
health of Lord Milner, Mr. Greenlees is reported to 
have spoken as follows : 

“While Lord Milner had his confidence, he was not alto- 
gether satisfied with the present form of government. He 
did not mean that he desired at present representative 
government in its fullest form, but he hoped it would come 
soon. Hewanted Crown colony government with a little 
less Crown and a little more colony. He complained that 
the Legislative Council was too small. While he 
thoroughly believed in the integrity of its members, they 
were busy men and new to the country. He would have 
more confidence in the legislation if he knew by what 
methods it was arrived at. The remedy for all this was a 
simple one, namely, a larger Legislative Council with deli- 
berations in public. (Cheers.) He hoped that there would 
soon be a representative municipal council. The period of 
probation seemed unduly prolonged. What was wanted was 
a new administration rather than legislation. Referring to 
the Boers, Mr. Greenlees said they were a people singularly 
apt to take offence, but singularly responsive to sympathy. 
He said these things designedly in the presence of the guest 
of the evening. 

Lord Milner, in reply, seems to have been very uneasy. 
He tried to assume ‘‘a jocular tone,” and said he 
would not discuss the question raised by Mr. Green- 
lees in public, but would ask him to come and talk it 
over privately at lunch. But the chairman was more 
successful with Mr. Chamberlain, for he succeeded in 
getting something from the Colonial Secretary, both 
with regard to Crown colony goyernment and also to 
the important question between Johannesburg and 
Pretoria. The wonder really is that the banquet was 
held at all; for it is plain that under Lord Milner’s 
new law some of the speeches were seditious, and 
punishable with imprisonment. 


Wuat did Mr. Chamberlain say? His speech 
occupies a column in the newspapers, but we think its 
positive effect may be represented in a few sentences. 
‘* He was now in what was, and what he hoped always 


would be, the capital of the Transvaal”—(loud cheers, 
and groans from the 7imes, which cannot believe the 
report). He rejoiced to see the leaders of the Boers at 
the banquet. He absolutely accepted the perfect sin- 
cerity of their assurances. ‘‘ We are going to carry out 
the terms of that settlement in the spirit and in 
the letter, and we expect that they will do the same.” 
He had listened ‘‘ with great interest and pleasure to 
the speech of Mr. Greenlees,” but would give no 
promises. He thinks the first thing to be done is to 
settle the claims for compensation. ‘‘ Even an arbitrary 
settlement is hetter than prolonged delay.” The 
British purse is not bottomless: ‘‘ Although we can 
lessen the suffering, we cannot make good all losses.” 
But even compensation is less important than repatria- 
tion. In the meantime some important conferences 
have been held by the leaders of the Boers. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S remarks on the taxation ot 
Rand strike a note of Liberalism and common 
sense ; his address to the Boer deputation, on the other 
hand, summarises all the provocations and vulgarities 
of his utterances in this country. It is true that the 
Rand ought to pay for a war which it provoked, and 
from which alone it can profit. It is also true that you 


the 


cannot tax a British colony from Downing-street 
against its will. Mr. Chamberlain appealed to the 
‘*honour” of the Ecksteins to do something of 


their own free will for the Empire which has depleted 
its treasuries to add to their dividends. He is to be 
congratulated on his hope. His address to the Boers 
upbraided them with their insensibility to our ‘ gene- 
rosity,” and revived once more the legend that the 
Boer exiles in Holland ran away with the Republic’s 
money. If there were any truth in that charge, would 
the men whom Mr. Kruger cheated be pressing now 
for his return from exile? Mr. Chamberlain seems to 
have dealt with the Boers much as he annihilates a 
traitorous Opposition in the House of Commons. The 
risk is that such treatment will make them an Opposi 
tion in fact. 


Tue adoption of a unanimous report by the Irish 
Land Conference advocating a universal but veluntary 
scheme of land purchase was a result sufficiently re- 
markable. It has been capped, however, by the action 
of the Landlords’ Convention, which has now passed 
without dissent a resolution accepting in principle the re- 
sults of the conference. This resolution was proposed by 
the Duke of Abercorn, and it may therefore be taken to 


commit even the extreme party of ascendency. This 
amazing unanimity can be only a_ subject for 
congratulation, the more se because it suggests 
that the Irish landlords may after all sell to 
the tenants pract.cally without exception and 


without the need for compulsion. At the same time we 
cannot but suspect that any terms which the more 
_grasping section of the landlords are ready to accept 
must be extravagantly generous. Either the tenants 
have made a bad bargain for themselves or they are 
looking to the State for a very generous dole to the 
landlords. In principle that is not necessarily an 
objection tothe scheme. The State should be ready to 
pay for peace. But the terms of the bargain must be 
carefully scrutinised. 
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On Tuesday the papers published a protest of 
our Government against the passage of Russian 
warships through the Dardanelles. The Treaty 
of Paris, which ended the Crimean War, was 
signed on March 30, 1856, and contained various 
clauses for the protection of the Turkish Empire 
against Russia. At that time most English people 
believed in the humanity as well as in the ‘“‘ integ- 
rity ” of the Turkish Empire, and were quite ready to 
echo Lord Palmerston’s complaint of the unreasonable- 
ness of the Czar in ‘‘ refusing to be satisfied, as we all 
are, in the progressively liberal system of Turkey.” The 
‘* Black Sea Clauses” of the Treaty have, as everyone 
knows, long ago been broken by Russia; but the 
passage of four Russian torpedo-boat destroyers 
through the Dardanelles last September seems to be 
the first infringement of what may be called the Dar- 
danelles clause. That clause runs as follows : 


“His Majesty the Sultan, on the one part, declares that 
he is firmly resolved to maintain for the future the principle 
invariably established as the ancient rule of his Empire, and 
in virtue of which it has, at all times, been prohibited for 
the ships of war of foreign Powers to enter the Straits of 
the Dardanelles and of the Bosphorus, and that so long as 
the Porte is at peace His Majesty will admit no foreign ship 
of war into the said straits. And their Majesties (the Sove- 
reigns of the contracting parties), on the other part, engage 
to respect this determination of the Sultan and to conform 
themselves to the principle above declared.” 


Russia denies that she has broken the agreement, 
because the four destroyers went through under a 
commercial flag! The protest of the British Govern- 
ment reserves the right to demand a similar privilege 
for British warships should occasion arise. The inci- 
dent is one more illustration of the low level of inter- 
national morality. But noone with common sense can 
ever have seriously supposed that in time of war any 
fleet which was strong enough to force the Dardanelles 
and wished to do so would be restrained by ‘‘the de- 
termination of the Sultan” or an old agreement to 
respect it. 


Arter all, what is our interest in closing the 
Bosphorus to European warships? We do not pre- 
vent Russia from maintaining a permanent fleet in 
the Mediterranean in time of peace. We merely 
succeed in causing her the expense and _ incon- 
venience of sending her fleet round from the Baltic 
when she wishes to be represented in the Levant. So 
far as the affairs of Turkey are concerned, the incon- 
venience weighs as heavily on ourselves as it does on 
Russia. If we could have sent a flying squadron to 
anchor in front of Yildiz Palace, there would have been 
no Armenian massacres. Disraeli’s theories of geo- 
graphy, which saw in Constantinople the centre of the 
Universe, and in the Mediterranean one of the larger 
English lakes, are sufficiently obsolete to-day. Lord 
Lansdowne would have done better to make some 
amicable arrangement with Russia, instead of com- 
mitting himself to a protest which must be as irritating 
to Russia as barren of results and as humiliating to 
ourselves as our verbal fulminations against the occu- 
pation of Port Arthur. The Vienna papers infer from 
our action that our interest in the drama of the Balkans 
is once more aroused. If that be its meaning, we 
could hardly have made a more inauspicious sally. 
We have adopted an attitude of isolation which is also 
an attitude of antagonism to Russia, at the very 
moment when Russia is attempting to enlist the aid of 
other interested Powers on behalf of Macedonian 
reform. 


On Friday of last week the leading Liberals of the 
Montrose Burghs, headed by Mr. Webster, chairman 
of the Liberal Committee, paid a visit to Belmont 
Castle, and there presented an address, which con- 
veyed to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, as_ the 


Leader of the Liberal Party, an expression of confidence 
in language so choice that we must put a few sentences 
on record ; 


“Throughout the period of war, when patriotism was 
invoked to excuse every fault, and to suppress every objec- 
tion, you maintained a keen surveillance and a courageous 
criticism of the doings of the Executive. Time has justified 

ou. 
tr In the calmer mood of the nation, it is recognised that 
for a public man to be blind to his country’s errors is not 
to be his country’s friend, and we hold that ceaseless 
vigilance is better than complacent assent, and the utterance 
of conviction nobler than any courting of popularity. 

“We congratulate you upon having shown your fellow- 
countrymen an example of patriotism too deep to be vaunted 
and too strong to be afraid of misrepresentation. 

“In the laborious session of Parliament just ended, as in 
many previous sessions, you have made a valiant stand for 
principles which we believe to be the life-breath of a tree, 
just, and progressive people. The services you have ren- 
dered were never more necessary than in a time when 
powerful forces are heading for reaction ; when the conse- 
quences of much rashness and unwisdom are appearing in 
heavy taxation and an unsettled fiscal policy ; when ominous 
reversals of established fiscal practice are exhibited along 
with many doubtful innovations; when broad civic interests 
are subordinated to clericalism; and when the experience 
of half a century of sound Liberalism is in danger of being 
overthrown in a day.” 


Sir Henry, in reply, spoke of the improvement in the 

prospects of the Liberal Party, and observed that it 

has at last discovered that ‘‘ the real road to success, 

and to duly influencing the opinion and policy of the 

country, lies in adhering to the old principles of the 

party, and not in going about seeking out new forms 
and theories, which they might think would perhaps 
have a tinge of novelty in them and be more attractive 
to the general feeling of the country.” He spoke, too, 
of the evil influence of the atmosphere of London and 
of the clubs, and of certain social intrigues which have 
distracted some Liberal members of the House of 
Commons. He stoutly defended his own opposition to 
the South African war, and his own valiant and effec- 
tive criticism of some of the methods employed in its 
conduct. His speech at Stirling on Thursday dealt 
with the Government’s threat to extend the Education 
Act to Scotland. To his handling of the Irish Land 
Question we refer elsewhere. Friday’s news goes to 
show that his congratulations on the belated reference 
of the sordid Venezuelan dispute to the arbitrament of 
The Hague was not premature. 


Tue Newmarket election was fought on the Educa- 
tion Act, though it would appear that the duties on 
food, and especially the Sugar Convention, had some- 
thing to do with it. As both candidates were wealthy 
sportsmen, and neither was an orator, it is safe to assume 
that political teeling dominated the result. There are in 
the division no less than thirty-one Voluntary schools 
belonging tc the National Society for the Education of 
the Children of the Poor in the Principles of the Esta- 
blished Church. The Liberals issued two useful pamph- 
lets showing—(1) that the public has provided three- 
tenths of the cost of building these schools, has for 
many years paid five-sixths of the cost of maintaining 
them, is now called upon to provide the whole cost, 
and yet is only to have two-sixths of the control of 
them ; (2) as regards the income of these schools, that 
of a total income of £11,622, only £1,798, or less than 
twopence in the shilling, was derived from voluntary 
contributions, nearly 410,000 being provided by the 
public. The S¢. James's Gasette declared on Thurs- 
day that the evil effects of a Government defeat 
‘*would be felt far beyond the shores of the United 
Kingdom.” We shall be well satisfied if any good 
effects are appreciably felt in these small and insig- 
nificant islands. But it was a little surprising to 
find that on the day after the election the S*. 
James's could not spare a line for editorial com- 
ment. A_ poetical philosopher from Cumberland— 
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wild horses shall not drag from us his name—sends the 
following lines : 


If ’mid this drinking, gambling lot 
This big majority was got, 

In spite of Parsons and of Peers, 
In spite of liquors, gins, and beers, 
In spite of libels and of lies, 

In spite of senseless party cries ; 

If in the ‘green tree’ this we spy 
Oh! what shall we see in the dry? 
Weep, Tories, weep a bitter tear; 
Your hour is surely drawing near. 
If on ‘the Turf’ you can’t get in 

I know no place where you can win! 


Tue death of Senor Sagasta at Madrid on Monday 
night removes a great actor from the stage of European 
politics. Sagasta was the son of a fighting Democrat, 
and was born in a smail town in the Ebro Valley in 
1827. He gained distinction at Madrid as a civil engi- 
neer, but soon added politics and journalism to his 
first profession. In 1854 he was elected a member of 
the Cortes. In 1856 he fought as a major of the 
National Militia against the regulars in the streets of 
Madrid, but unsuccessfully. In 1858 he again secured 
a seat in the Cortes, and soon becoming recognised as 
one of the ablest and most formidable of the Pro- 
gressists he was made editor and manager of Za /beria. 
In 1866 he was condemned to death, fled the 
country, and planned with Prim the Liberal Revolution 
of 1868. Perhaps his best work was in the Cabinet of 
1881 to 1884, which converted the debt and liberalised 
the tariff so effectually that the foreign trade of Spain 
doubled in ten years. Sagasta is compared by the 
Standard in the course of a_ singularly interesting 
article to some of our seventeenth century statesmen, 
‘whose youth was passed amid the confusion of the 
great Civil War, and who grew up to serve, to oppose, 
or to betray Charles IIL., James II., and William III.” 


THE new Licensing Act is arousing much interest. 
Mr. Plowden,the Marylebone stipendiary, thinks the Act 
is ‘‘full of promise” because it will make it so much 
more difficult for habitual drunkards to obtain liquor. 
In this way, although at first the Act is causing so 
much additional work for the time being, it should end, 
if it proves successful, in reducing the amount of crime, 
‘* because, once you get rid of drunkenness, you might 
almost close the police-courts.” Mr. Plowden adds his 
testimony tothat of many other magistrates, that ‘‘ on 
analysis drink is found to be at the bottom of 
most of the offences which come before courts 
of summary jurisdiction.” At the Liverpool Licens- 
ing Sessions on Wednesday the chairman, Sir 
Thomas Hughes, warned publicans that evidence 
of convictions would henceforth be evidence that 
certain houses were no longer desirable. We fancy 
the value of the Act itself is overrated ; but it is 
impossible to overrate the improvements which can be 
effected anywhere by good administration of the 
licensing laws. 


Amonc other good effects of Mr. Ritchie's 
Act may be counted an increased activity among 
licensing justices with the object of reducing the 
number of public-houses in their districts. As a rule, 
the first step is to move at a meeting of magistrates for 
a return of all licensed houses in the county or borough, 
with figures showing the ratio between houses and 
population. Having obtained this return, the magi- 
strates’ next step is to invite licensees who own public- 
houses in over-supplied areas to a conference. If 
the brewers accept, an attempt is made to settle 
amicably, by a proportionate sacrifice on the part of 
each brewer, what licenses are to be surrendered. This 
was the plan followed at Birmingham. At Bradford no 


fewer than fifty houses are to be closed. Ante-1869 beer- 
houses form the chief difficulty, and the Bradford 
Bench waited for the new Act in the hope of 
obtaining powers to close them. For this purpose, un- 
fortunately, the Act was useless, so the Licensing 
Committee set to work, inspected every house in the 
congested areas, and reported to the bench. Negotia- 
t.ons with the brewers at first proved abortive, but 
were finally successful. Several beerhouses were closed 
on the understanding that one full spirit license should 
be granted for every three beerhouses surrendered 
—not by any means necessarily a good exchange. The 
trade, of course, is strongly represented on county 
benches and in small towns. At Gloucester, for 
instance, a very mild resolution moved by Mr. Stafford 
Howard was defeated by a majority of three to one. 
At Whitby, which is choked with public houses and 
soaked in drink, the magistrates are apparently deaf 
to all remonstrances. But reformers need never 
despair. Progress is certainly being made in many 
enlightened places against this awful scourge. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S action in declaring that the 
Kaffir chiefs who fought on our side against the Boers 
shall receive medals marks the end of a long hypocrisy. 
Up tiil the close of the war the Government strenuously 
denied that any native had fought for us at all. If 
they did not fight why reward their bravery? If, 
on the other hand, they were non-combatants, 
to bestow medals at all is to abuse a coveted 
distinction. But if they were combatants then Mr. 
Chamberlain convicts his Government of a deliberate 
and complicated lie. It is, of course, a matter 
of history that the natives did fight on our side, and, 
further, that their employment was one of the two main 
causes that induced the Boers to surrender. That the 
Cabinet should have troubled to deceive the country 
implies a certain tribute to public opinion. If the truth 
about the natives had been known inthis country, the 
Government evidently believed that the consequences 
might have been unpleasant to itself. 


A RECENT article in Zhe Speaker on the Australian 
drought caused painful surprise to those who had 
read the optimistic official cablegrams. True, good 
rains have fallen in some of the drought-stricken areas, 
and if they are not followed by hot winds some relief 
will be afforded. But over most of the pastoral coun- 
try the situation is worse than ever, and sheep are still 
dying at a terrible rate. Our correspondent, it will be 
remembered, estimated that only 55,000,000 of sheep 
were now left alive in the whole of Australia compared 
with about 110,000,000 in 1892, From reports to hand 
by this mail it seems that this estimate is too high, and 
that not more than about 47,000,000 are now left alive. 
Our correspondent now writes to point out that accord- 
ing to his estimate, which in the opinion of some ex- 
perts is rather optimistic than otherwise, there are now 
in the whole of Australia and Tasmania 15,000,000 
fewer sheep than there were ten years ago in New 
South Wales alone. No wonder that the meriho wool, 
which is a practical monopoly of Australia, has ad- 
vanced so rapidly in price. This is some compensation 
for those who have sheep left, and some wool growers 
whose runs are near the coast, in country free from the 
drought, will make fortunes. It is an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good. 


Tue Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
met in London on Tuesday and decided not to appeal 
against the decision in the Taff Vale case unless the 
trade unions as a whole desire to go to the Court of 
Appeal (and House of Lords). It was announced that 
the decision will cost the society £50,000, one-fifth of 
its accumulated funds. But it is reported that a 
national conference of trade unions will be held at 
York to consider the proper course of action, 
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IN his report to the Amalgamated Society of 


Railway Servants, Mr. Bell, their secretary, made 
out a very strong case against Mr. Holmes, 


another official of the society, whose insubordination 
and irregular conduct seem to have been largely 
responsible for the misfortunes of the union. Mr. 
Holmes has been sharply rebuked, but not dismissed. 
One passage in the report deserves to be quoted; for 
trade unions, like other associations, may be wisely 
or unwisely conducted, and their conduct depends upon 
the collective wisdom of the executive: 
‘* The experience I have gained during the last five or six 
years tends to show that the members are not sufficiently 


carelu their selection of executive council members. 
Instead of electing those with grit enough to rigidly ad- 
minister the Society’s rules, the tendency, in many cases, 


seems to be to elect the members who have become popular 
through the exercise of their oratorical power.” 

We hope that combinations of employers will not 

attempt to abuse the (temporary) advantage given 

them by the Taff Vale decision, and will work 

towards civilised and economical methods of settling 

disputes. 


We make no excuse for referring again to the 
Transvaal New Special Law, the chief clauses of which 
we printed in our last week’s issue. Here, set out so 
that all men may read, we have the final issue of the 
canting, hypocritical pretences by which public and 
pious men (Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is one of them) 
justified the war against the South African Republics. 
We were urged to fight in order that we might confer 
civil rights upon the Outlanders, and that we might, as 
a result of the war, give the Boers, who were to be in- 
vested with the status of free British citizens, a better 
government than any they had yet enjoyed. Lord 
Milner’s idea of civil rights and good government is to 
put the liberty of every inhabitant of the Transvaal at 
the mercy of Lord Milner. No Russian or Austrian 
tyrant, no petty Neapolitan despot, ever gave himself 
larger or more arbitrary power. We commend a 
careful reading of this law to Mr Asquith and Sir 
Edward Grey. It is an elaborately prepared charter for 
tyranny and oppression, and an incitement to public 
discontent and the sedition against which it pretends to 
guard. Mr. Chamberlain's ridiculous talk about the 
necessity for ‘‘active loyalty” as a condition pre- 
cedent to the granting of representative institutions is 
of a piece with this masterpiece of his subordinate. No 
man with a spark of self-respect (and the Dutch have 
more than a spark) will give loyalty of any kind worth 
having unless his rulers give him good government 
and show a proper regard for his freedom. Loyalty, in 
fact, may come with representative government. It 
cannot come under a law for the suppression of free 


speech. How much ‘active loyalty” had French 
Canadians shown when they obtained  self-govern- 
ment ? 


ANYONE at all acquainted with the conditions of 


political and journalistic activity in Vienna is aware 
that itis the etiquette of all foreign journalists (who 
derive what is called special information from the Im- 
perial Ministers) to prophesy smooth things, and to 
congratulate the Government from time to time on its 
achievements, The conclusion of the Ausgleich between 
Austria and Hungary at the end of the year under the 
most dramatic circumstances was hailed with un- 
reserved jubilation. The correspondents of our news- 
papers too hastily assumed that all would now be 
smooth sailing in Vienna and Budapest. That is far 
from being the case. A perusal of De Zeit, the new and 
vigorous organ of the Austrian Radicals, shows that 
the Ausgleich—in which neither Government is victor 
and neither vanquished, to use the grand phraseology 
of the Hungarian Premier—must still be submitted to 
the Austrian Reichsrath. The Czechs are determined 
to make use of thisin order to bring about a settlement 


of the Bohemian language question. Otherwise there 
will be the old danger of a resort to the famous Article 
14 of the Constitution which is supposed to enable the 
Emperor to govern the Austrian half of the monarchy 
without Parliamentary aid. It is difficult for an 
outsider to understand why the manufacturing interests 
of Austria are so indifferent to the preservation by the 
Ausgleich of the Hungarian market. A caricature in 
Die Zeit represents the two Premiers picking each other's 
pockets! But we believe the explanation is that the 
agricultural party in Hungary makes it impossible to 
conclude favourable commercial treaties with Russia 
and the Balkan States. 


RowinG men are at present agitated with regard 
to the question of the coaching of amateurs by profes- 
fessionals. The stewards of Henley Regatta have 
recently passed a rule forbidding the coaching of 
eights, fours, and pairs by professionals within four 
weeks of the Henley Regatta for which they are 
entered. This rule, it is objected, is aimed solely at 
American crews, for, as a matter of fact, English crews 
are always coached by amateurs. No doubt the 
pinching of the shoe has been felt in the case of such 
crews as those from Cornell or Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity, who bring with them to Henley not only 
their professional coach and trainer (tyrant would, per- 
haps, be the more accurate,word), but also the disagree- 
able professional ideas which he has inculcated on his 
pupils. Cornell and Pennsylvania say they cannot 
obtain the help of amateurs. ‘The fact is, they have 
never tried. Harvard and Yale, at any rate, have tried, 
and succeeded. We welcome the decision of the Henley 
stewards for the sake of genuine amateurism in rowing, 
the amateurism that looks upon sport as a recreation, 
and not as a business. We trust, however, they will 
go a step further and adopt the resolution which is to 
be proposed to them for abolishing professional coach- 
ing in the case of scullers as well. Beyond this, the 
only subject of interest is the beginning of practice for 
the University Boat Race—which, by the way, is fixed 
for Wednesday, April 1. Next week we shall publish 
an article dealing with the prospects of the two crews. 


Ir would be a little difficult to state in precise 
terms what good the Delhi Durbar has done. The 
other side of the account is much clearer. It has 
wiped out the impression made by two of the best acts 
of Lord Curzon’s term of office He had urged the 
native princes to spend their surplus revenues rather in 
works of beneficence than in idle display. ‘His own 
example has now set a fashion of prodigal and vulgar 
magnificence. In the second place, the drastic punish- 
ment which he meted out to the officers of the Ninth 
Lancers because as a regiment they had shown 
themselves indifferent to a series of crimes against 
natives committed by some of their troopers, was a step 
which must have tended to raise the morale of the 
entire Indian army. The Duke of Connaught has 
deliberately chosen to select the Ninth Lancers from 
among all the regiments on the spot to act as his body- 
guard. That choice can only strike the army as a 
defiance by the military of the civil power. What is 
more important, it is a blow dealt by Royal authority 
at the European code of ethics in India. Such an 
abuse of authority will increase the alarm which Liberals 
had felt on abstract grounds at the suggestion that 
the Duke should succeed Lord Roberts as Commander- 
in-Chief. We are informed that since the Delhi Durbar it 
has been generally recognised among the Faithful that 
the Latin word Peninsu/a is singularly inappropriate as 
applied to India, and that the Greeks have supplied us 
with an expression which is in every way more 
felicitous. An ingenious enthusiast has put the new 
idea into rhyme: 


‘* Call it no longer India, if you please. 
Henceforth ‘twill be the Golden Curzonese /” 
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THE NEWMARKET ELECTION. 


HE result of the by-election at Newmarket 
shows that the tide of political feeling continues 
to run very strongly against the Government. A 
Liberal minority of more than a thousand in 1900 has 
been converted into a majority of over five hundred. 
It has been observed by electoral statisticians that 
at the six by-elections which preceded Newmarket 
(excluding Orkney and Shetland) the Unionist vote 
has fallen 8 per cent., while the Liberal vote has 
increased by 39 per cent. Newmarket very nearly 
keeps up this average, and the seven constituencies 
which sent five Unionists and two Liberals to 
Parliament in 1900 now return four Liberals and three 
Unionists. There is a general consensus of opinion 
that the contest turned mainly on the Education Act, 
which seems to be as unpopular in the eastern counties 
as in Yorkshire, the Newmarket division itself being a 
stronghold of Nonconformity. We are glad to learn that 
the opponents of the Sugar Convention worked hard in 
the constituency, and there is no doubt that the discon- 
tent caused by the increasing pressure of taxation and 
the rising price of food had its effect upon electors. 
But, though from an abstract point of view the New- 
market result is highly satisfactory, yet it is impossible 
for us to join in that enthusiasm with which many 
journals of our own way of thinking—the Da/z/y News, the 
Morning Leader, the Manchester Guardian, for example 
—have welcomed the return of Mr. Rose. It is quite 
true that Mr. Rose had the support of Dr. Clifford 
and many loyal Liberals of  anti- Imperialist 
views. It is quite true that the Tories re- 
presented him as_ helping President Kruger and 
others to haul down the British flag, and worked 
the cry of ** Litthe Englander” for all it was worth. It 
is also true that he denounced the war against Vene- 
zuela (he was a strong pre-Venezuelan) and upbraided 
the Government for its extravagance. By adopting 
this line, and by representing himself as a member of 
the centre, Mr. Rose has bound himself indirectly to 
support Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and to act 
with the general body of the Liberal Party. That is 
all to the good. But, at the same time, we hold 
strongly that Mr. Rose is not a satisfactory type of 
Liberal candidate. He is a director of many com- 
panies. He is a member of the Liberal League, 
which was formed for the purpose of converting the 
Liberal Party to Imperialism and of ousting Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman to make way for a leader who 
supported the Government in its disastrous South 
African policy. It is idle to suppose that Liberalism 
can be satisfactorily represented by men of this stamp. 
At a peaceful parade they may keep step well enough, 
but when any real crisis occurs they are as likely 
as not to drop out of line: 


“When comes tle push of charging ranks, when spear and 
buckler clash, 
Then snaps the shaft of treacherous fir, then holds the stub- 
born ash.” 


How would the electors of Newmarket feel if, on 
some eventful day in 1906, Mr. Rose entered a cave 
against Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as _ the 
Adullamites entered a cave against Mr, Gladstone 





in 1866? The Newmarket election has two morals, 
and one should enforce the other. The first is that 
the popularity of the Government is broken. They 
are discovering the historical truth that it is difficult 
for a Ministry to survive a war, and Liberalism is 
reviving and growing strong out of the very attacks 
which have been made upon it. This brings us to 
the second moral of the election, that it is the duty of 
earnest Liberals throughout the country to take care to 
scrutinise very carefully the political character of those 
who seek to be adopted as candidates. Character, as 
an Australian judge once said, is the result of long- 
continued action in the right direction, too laboriously 
gained to be suddenly lost. A political character which 
has not been laboriously gained is only too likely to be 
suddenly lost. It must never be forgotten that a 
Ministry is a committee of the majority of the House of 
Commons, and every Liberal member who is elected 
heips to form the policy of a Liberal Cabinet. Nothing 
is gained by substituting a Liberal for a Conservative 
government unless there is a change of measures and a 
change of policy as well as a change of men. Every 
Liberal Association which has a candidate should 
ascertain whether he will pledge himself to support 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and the old principles 
of peace, retrenchment, and reform. Otherwise they 
may discover after the next election that they have 
wasted their time, their breath, and their votes. 





THE OUTCRY AGAINST GERMANY. 


-\ NE aspect of the outcry against Germany, the 
(:) German alliance, and the Government that 
made that alliance, which is now in full blast in the 
Imperialist newspapers, is not without its signifi- 
cance. Burke used to say in the midst of his denun 
ciation of ‘‘ the great bad men of the old stamp,” the 
Cromwells and the Richelieus, that at any rate they had 
long views. No one would ascribe long views to those 
politicians and journalists who flatter themselves they 
have inherited the prowess and the spirit of the men 
Burke disliked, for the Imperialist is characterised as 
much by a fatal and conspicuous incapacity to look 
beyond him as by an invariable disinclination to look 
behind him. Short memories and long views 
go ill together, and perhaps the most hopeful way 
of educating those reckless advisers of the public 
would be to oblige them to recall painfully and 
conscientiously all the events, the volatile enthusiasms, 
and the rash and untempered judgments of the last few 
years. At present we seem to be threatened with a 
permanent instability, the tyranny of the dominant 
passion or prejudice usurping at every turn the place of 
reason or prudence, and impelling the nation to make 
up its mind in gusts and to forget to-day what it was 
thinking yesterday. To the Imperialist the Empire 
presents itself in a series of dissolving views, without 
coherence or sequence in time or space. He is the 
impersonation of an’ aggravated particularism, and 
whilst he arrogates to himself the grandeur of 
comprehensive and world-wide conceptions, he has 
no eye for any part of the Empire except that 
which for the moment occupies his excited fancy. 
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He lives in the fleeting spirit of the moment, and 
his policy is a series of adventures and oblivions, 
The result is seen in all the humours, the irritabilities, 
the small-minded vanity and folly that have played 
so large a part in our misfortunes the last few years, 
Whatever else the Imperial temper may be, it is 
not serene or confidently tranquil or constant or 
commanding. 

The outcry about Germany is a singularly apt 
illustration of the mortifications to which we are liable 
from this habit of indulging ephemeral moods and 
whims without thought or instructive retrospect. For 
four years it has been the fashion to prostrate ourselves 
before Germany. Our Chinese policy was made 
or crippled by the theory that co-operation with 
Germany was to be the basis of our diplomacy and 
foreign policy. It was on that assumption that we 
acted when Germany went to Kiao-Chou, and that 
assumption still decided our action and protests in China 
when the Russian occupation of Manchuria alarmed and 
irritated us. Mr. Chamberlain’s great speech at Bir- 
mingham on the prospect of a military alliance in 1898 
is only less famous than his speech at Leicester a year 
later, when he threw down astreet ultimatum to Paris, 
and talked of Germany as if a treaty of alliance was 
already complete. When the Emperor left Berlin with 
its brisk trade in caricatures of Queen Victoria to visit 
Cowes, Mr. Chamberlain hurried to meet him and to 
assure him that affection for his person was 
undimmed. In all that drama of undignified and impro- 
vident amenities, who was it that protested? Certain 
Liberals, who had inherited Mr. Gladstone’s sense of our 
affinities to France, disliked those proceedings because 
they were transparently and gratuitously hostile to 
France. But they censured this course on other 
grounds as well. They argued that our interests were 
not identical with those of Germany; that Germany 
had developed ambitions during the Cretan crisis 
which we couldnot humour without being false to all the 
obligations of honour and policy ; that the Emperor’s 
dreams of extended dominion had nothing in common 
with our needs or wishes ; and that it was sheer mad- 
ness to flatter ourselves that Germany was going to 
pick a quarrel with Russia in order to gratify us. This 
minority of despised Liberals maintained that it would 
be far more to our interest to have a good understanding 
with Russia and France, and that if Mr. Chamberlain's 
great project was ever carried out, it would not be this 
country that would gain by it. That was the language 
of many Liberals. But where were the men who are 
now sharpening all the weapons of Fleet-street for a 
bloody warfare with Berlin? Where were the 7imes, 
the Spectator, the National Review? They were with 
the shouting crowd, wreathing little garlands of laurel 
round Mr. Chamberlain’s amateur diplomacy, cheering 
the Kaiser, and only noticing the protests and hesita- 
tions of Mr. Chamberlain's critics in order to show 
what mean-spirited little Englanders they were. 

How do the two parties stand to-day ? 
behaviour is characteristic. 
German alliance vehemently. 


our 


Their 
The Liberals dislike the 

They regard it as a 
thoroughly bad bargain and a most reprehensible 
mistake in diplomacy, and they are more anxious than 
ever to see the last of a Government that has accumu- 
lated a gigantic record of public wrong and public 
folly. The Imperialists are not content with that con- 
demnation They have an uneasy remembrance that a 


short time ago there were voices warning this country | 
that Germany would get the better of us in any alliance, 
and that they did their best to stifle those voices 
and to make that alliance popular here. They 
are, therefore, not content to condemn this very 
impolitic step in decisive language. They have 
to wreak on someone the disappointments of 
the hour of disillusionment, and they set to work 
to write down every German a knave and a 
barbarian. Mr. Rudyard Kipling, who has rather a 
quicker ear than most men when he lays it on the 
ground, is the first to beat the tambourine, and the 
rest soon follow. It never occurs to these fiery penitents 
that they are merely repeating the very mistake they 
are now lamenting. Germany remains what she was 
four years ago. It was just because they were 
excitable, hasty, unable to contemplate their position or 
interests in the world ca!mly and coherently that they 
embraced this ill-considzr2i project of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s four years ago. They are now repudiating-—in 
Mr. Chamberlain's opportune absence—his favourite 


scheme and ascribing it to a less popular col- 
league. The repudiation is welcome enough to 
Liberals, whose steadier eye warned them of 
this very danger. But the manner of their 


recantation shows that they have learnt little from 
this lesson except that they have been duped ; they have 
not learnt the advantages of sober and prudent calcv- 
lating, of remembering their country’s permanent and 
sovereign interests amidst the passions and the acri- 
monies of the moment, and of considering their policy 
with care and composure. Their enthusiasms are 
sudden, unreflecting, and violent, and what we dislike 
in their repentances is that they are ominously like 
their enthusiasms. 





THE IRISH LAND CONFERENCE. 
HE conference between the representatives of the 
landlords and tenants of Ireland has now pre- 
sented a unanimous report. To the critic who doubts 
the political capacity of the Irish race this must seem 
a startling result. Round a table in Dublin met the 
leaders of the two classes whose discords have made 
the history of Ireland. They met not in time of 
peace, but in the midst of a protracted social war. The 
landlords came to the discussion inflamed by a natural 
resentment against an agitation which aimed at de- 
stroying their privileges. The tenants were smarting 
under the revival of coercion. The issues at stake are 
not those which men most readily handle with temper- 
ance and forbearance. The landlords are threatened 
with financial ruin, the tenants watch the emigrant 
ships carrying their comrades week by week to 
involuntary exile. Nor have we by denying all 
political responsibility to Irish parties done anything 
to foster a habit of compromise and tolerance. And 
yet this conference, in which Mr. O’Brien faced two 
Irish peers and Mr. Russell sat at Mr. Redmond’s right 
hand, has presented a unanimous report on the most 
dificult of all Irish problems. On two assumptions 
only can such a result be explained. (1) The need of 
appeasement is so pressing that no party dares to 
adopt a selfish or an impossible attitude. (2) A solu- 


tion has at last been found which reconciles the divergent 
interests of both parties. 
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The solution which the Land Conference has 
accepted had in fact no rival in the field. Ever since 
the Unionist Government definitely adopted in 1891 
the system of occupying ownership, which Mr. Bright, 
among English statesmen, had been the first to recom- 
mend, no competent student of Irish affairs has had a 
doubt of the result. It is fashionable to disparage 
Mr. Gladstone’s great Land Act of 1881, which created 
the unworkable system of dual ownership. It has led, 
no doubt, to endless litigation and intolerable unrest. 
But without it land purchase would be to-day impossible. 
It gave the tenant a property in his own improvements, 
which means that we have now to buy not Irish farms but 
only the landlord’s interest in the bare soil. It pro- 
vided legal machinery which has reduced rents all 
round in fifteen years by something like 42 per cent., a 
result which has brought the redemption of rents them- 
selves within the realm of practical politics. The facts 
themselves are as clear as the Irish people are unani- 
mous. Theidea ot making landlord and tenant partners 
and co-owners has broken down in a welter of litiga- 
tion. The only solution is to buy out the landlord, and 
to make of Ireland a nation of peasant proprietors. The 
Dublin conference had no task before it but the elabora- 
tien of the details. 

The landlords have made much the better bargain, 
and in Nationalist comments on the report a note 
of protest, subdued indeed and restrained, is just 
audible. By every means the landlords are to be 
encouraged to remain in Ireland. Their private land 
is not to be touched, and their sporting rights—a 
highly marketable article—are to remain intact. Ireland 
has no doubt need of their educated assistance, and it 
is desirable that they should spend their purchase 
money in the country. Freed from their present 
position of privileged pariahs they will doubtless lose 
their caste-feeling and their habit of thought will become 
more national. At the same time they gain enormously 
in a financial sense. If they refuse to sell they 
must face the prospect of a gradual reduction 
of their incomes period by period, as the Fair 
Rent Courts revise their rents. The costs of 
collection tend to increase. Farms lie for long periods 
unlet. Litigation eats their revenue, and agitation 
threatens its very source. The present settlement 
offers them a purchase price based upon their present 
maximum net income, as it has been fixed by the 
second term revisions of the Courts. In the open 
market they could not possibly command such terms as 
these. They cannot lose by selling ; by refusing to sell 
they must almost certainly lose heavily. The tenants 
in their turn gain, but less substantially than they might 
have hoped. They will pay less in purchase instalments 
than they used to pay inrent. But the difference is 
limited to something between 15 and 25 per cent. 

The serious weakness of the Dublin settlement 
from the tenants’ standpoint is, however, that it drops 
the demand for compulsion. This was the main point 
at issue in the whole controversy, and it is rather 
startling that it should be abandoned so quietly. Mr. 
Russell has written a long article in the A/anchestler 
Guardian without once mentioning the subject, and the 
Freeman's Journal dismissed it in its leading article in 
a single sentence. To be sure, the tenants’ repre- 
sentatives have rather postponed than _ surren- 
dered their claim. The conference proposes 
that its scheme of voluntary sale shall remain 


- 


in operation for five years only. At the end of that 
period, the Freeman’s Journal hints, Ireland will know 
how to deal with those landlords who have not accepted 
it. There is much to be said for such a mild and ten- 
tative method. It is better that a landlord should sell 
willingly. Coercion must always leave soreness behind 
it. Moreover, it is difficult to see why any landlord 
should refuse terms so generous as these. On the 
other hand the process of emancipation must on 
these lines be slow, and while it continues it 
can only aggravate the very inequalities which the 
tenants find intolerable to-day. Lord de Freyne’s 
tenants revolted because he refused them the benefits 
which their neighbours on the Dillon estate received. 
There is no guarantee that Lord de Freyne will be 
less obstinate now. At present nine tenants feel 
aggrieved because the tenth occupies an enviable posi- 
tion. The case would be rather worse than better 
when a minority of two or three came to claim the 
advantages which the other seven or eight had re- 
ceived. Five years may be a brief delay in the period 
of a nation’s life, but it puts a strain on the patience of 
a peasant who is living on the borders of starvation. 
When the man over the hedge has had his rent 
reduced from £1 to 13s. 4d., with the prospect of 
leaving an unencumbered freehold property to his son, 
it needs no rhetoric or agitation to persuade a neigh- 
bour, doomed to pay a full 20s. for ever, that he has 
a very serious grievance. The case for compulsory 
sale is simply overwhelming in the congested districts 
of the West. Why should the landlord of a hillside 
slum be exempted from the fate of forcible expropria- 
tion to which the owner of an overcrowded tenement in 
a town is forced to submit ? The report of the Land Con- 
ference talks of redistributing the population in these 
pitiable regions. How is that to be done without the 
power of compulsory purchase? Promising as this 
scheme is in many respects, it falls short of a final 
settlement. In five years there will still be a land 
problem to deal with, and the interval can hardly fail 
to be a period of unrest. It is a little singular that 
while the Government does not hesitate to invest Lord 
Milner with ‘‘ general powers of expropriation,” it is 
apparently out of the question to arm the Irish execu- 
tive with a similar weapon to be used in the last resort 
in difficult and recalcitrant cases. 

It remains to be seen how far the British taxpayer 
will face the very moderate demands which this scheme 
makes upon him, ina spirit of enlightenment. With 
the main portion of the purchase money we are not 
concerned. We are only asked to guarantee a loan, 
on security which experience has proved to be 
adequate. Mr. Wyndham has told us that under 
the present Land Purchase Act there is not a 
single bad debt to report. The difficulty arises 
when we are asked to provide the small margin 
between the landlords’ demand and the tenants’ offer. 
There are in our opinion three cogent reasons which 
plead with us to provide this money: (1) Unless we 


- are prepared to set aside the practically unanimous 


finding of the Financial Relations Commission, 
it must be admitted that we owe a much larger 
sum than this to over-taxed Ireland. (2) We can 
hardly pay too much to ensure the success of a 
scheme that promises to bring relative contentment 
where at present there is only poverty, misery, and 
agitation. (3) The solution of the land question 
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would enable us to effect at once an enormous 
reduction in the cost of governing Ireland. The main 
business of the military police and the removable 
magistrates at present is to collect the rents of the 
party of ascendency. More than this economy we do 
tt hope from any solution of the land question. A 
relatively prosperous Ireland would claim the right to 
the growing volume of its own affairs with 

en more force than a broken and impeverished Ire- 
land. While we refuse that claim it will be vain to 
look for loyalty. An approval of the idea of buying 
out the Irish landowners does not commit Liberals to 
the proposition that the Imperial Government should 
turn landlord itself. It is to be hoped, as Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman hinted on Thursday, that the 
need of creating some Irish authority to stand between 
the Irish peasant and the British Exchequer may lead 
even a Unionist Government to recognise that ‘‘a great 
devolution of self-governing powers to the Irish people” 


is now Inevitable. 


BETTING AND THE LAW. 


“THE attitude of the law towards gambling and 
| betting in England is very fairly ill 

iblic opinion on the subject. The view of the much- 

quoted ‘man in the street’ is no doubt something of 

this sort: ‘* There is no harm in an occasional bet or 
ramble, but there ought not to be too much of it, and 

no one ought to bet or play in sums that he cannot 


} 


!” There is much to be said for this 


afford to lose! 
view; but it is an extremely difficult one to embody 
in Acts of Parliament. Hence the most curious incon- 
sistencies. In the timeslof the Georges there were dozens 
of Lottery Acts; but they were only aimed at private 
Lotteries. State Lotteries were recognised as a legiti- 
mate way of raising revenue —as, indeed, they are on the 
continent to this day. One Act, with a charming na/ve/é, 
after forbidding ‘basset, faro,’ and other games of 
chance, made a special exemption in favour of any of 
these games ‘when played in a Royal Palace’! So 
with betting. Betting houses are declared by Statute 
to be a nuisance, and their keepers are made liable to 
many pains and penalties. Every now and then an 
energetic police pounces down upon some obscure 
betting haunt amid general applause. Yet everyone 
knows, that betting goes on systematically all the year 
round amongst persons of unexceptionable position, 
and that the practice is recognised and regulated by 
committees and clubs of the most select character, 
Perhaps it is inevitable, that under such circum- 
stances repressive legislation should not be very 
uccessful. From some cause or other, betting 
(which, one would say, was confined within narrow 
limits in the middle classes) has largely increased 
of late years amongst working men. This is 
the finding of the recent Committee of the House of 
Lords, which was appointed to inquire “into the increase 
of public betting amongst all classes, and whether any 
legislative measures are possible and expedient for 
checking the abuses occasioned thereby.”’ And upon the 
evils incident to the practice there is a general con- 
sensus of opinion. Employers of labour—even when 
** fond of a horse,” and not disinclined to bet themselves 
speak of the demoralisation which betting spreads 
amongst workmen; and those administering the 
criminal law testify that betting is the cause of much 
of the theft and embezzlement of the present day. 
Che problem is, how to protect the poor man and 
the man of weak character, while leaving the amuse- 
ment of the rich and the cool-headed untouched. It is 
not an easy one to solve. 


lustrative of 


The expedient most in favour amongst those who 
themselves bet in a straightforward, and, let us hope, 
innocuous fashion, is some species of recognition of 
the professional betting-man or bookmaker. One 
proposal is that bookmakers and betting houses 
should be licensed, and put under strict super- 
vision; another, that there should be a public insti- 
tution to receive stakes and pay winners, after de- 
ducting something for the State. The Committee, 
we are glad to see, condemn both these sugges- 
tions, on the very obvious ground, that the legalisation 
of betting by Statute would do more harm than the 
accompanying restrictions would do good. Certainly 
the experience of the licensing system in relation to the 
sale of alcoholic liquors is hardly encouraging. Were 
betting-houses licensed, we should soon hear of vested 
interests, and should find the most highly respectable 
persons, who never made a bet in their lives, telling 
us that changes could not be introduced without 
compensating those who had invested money on 
the taith of the existing system. The other expedient, 
that of a State, or Municipal, office, to transact 
betting business—a system which commended itself to 
a strong minority on the Lords’ Committee—actually 
obtains in France and in some of our own colonies. 
Though free from some of the objections to wiich 
licenses are open, it commits the State to approval 
of betting yet more emphatically ; and one can hardly 
imagine the House of Commons legislating in such 
a direction, even if a Committee of the House of 
Lords had recommended the plan. When recog- 
nition and regulation are ruled out, it is difficult, 
under the peculiar circumstances, to propose any- 
thing very drastic in the way of repression. The 
Committee think something may be done; and their 
proposals run in much the same line as most recent 
temperance reforms, that of diminishing temptation. 

At present a vast amount of betting—particularly 
in the Midland and Northern towns—is done in the 
street. A witness from Leeds told the Committee 
that workmen were way-laid during the dinner-hour by 
professional bookmakers, and induced to make their 
bets on their way to dinner. In some factories betting 
agents are said even to penetrate within the works. 
Street betting is of a most curious character. It 
does not involve the slightest exercise of judgment on 
the part of the working man who backs a horse. He 
does not make his own wager with the bookmaker, but 
pledges his money at what are called starting prices. 
In other words, he pays his money for the chance of 
winning a larger sum—but how large he does not 
know—in a certain event, respecting which he has 
formed no kind of opinion. Not only men, but women 
and children indulge in the game; young girls in a 
factory are said to hand their three-penny pieces to the 
bookmaker who stands outside. It is even said that 
the bookmaker is often looked upon by his customers 
as an adviser. The whole transaction is pure gambling 

roulette played under the advice of the croupier ! 

Now, betting in streets is only an offence against 
the general law so far as it amounts to an obstruction 
of the highway ; but in many towns it is made illegal 
under local Acts and bye-laws. At present these are 
enforceable by fine only, and a prosperous bookmaker 
is quite willing to pay a few fines as a working expense 
of his business. In one case mentioned by the Com- 
mittee, a street bookmaker was convicted twenty-five 
times in four years, and paid £137 8s. in fines and 
costs! The Committee recommend that there should 
be legislation enabling magistrates to imprison for a 
third offence without the option of a fine, and to mete 
out the like measure to a first offender, when he is 
convicted of betting with boys and girls. 

Naturally also the Committee recommend an 
amendment of the Betting House Acts. These 
Acts are so difficult of construction, that in the 
celebrated Kempton Park case, where the question 
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was, what constituted a “place” within the 
meaning of the Act, a large proportion of the 
judicial talent of the country was laid under contri- 
bution —with the result that opinion was nearly equally 
divided. And itis Still a moot question, to what extent 
betting by correspondence can be brought within the 
Acts. Betting in houses would seem indeed to have 
gone out of fashion. With the working man, to whom 
a letter is a trouble, street betting takes its place, while 
to those a little more instructed it is much more 
pleasant to bet by correspondence, Here, again, it is 
a question of temptation. For obvious reasons the law 
will not make it criminal to invest money by letter with 
what is called a commission agent, another name for a 
bookmaker ; there is no essential difference between 
speculating on a race and speculating for the rise 
or fall of the market on the Stock Exchange. But 
what are called ‘‘ tipsters’ advertisements,” and the 
circulars of bookmakers facilitate and promote bet- 
ting; and it may be possible to diminish induce- 
ments of this kind, as it is possible to diminish 
public houses. At present sporting papers freely insert 
such advertisements, and betting circulars pass by post 
in open covers. To stop lottery circulars and to let 
betting circulars pass seems indeed to be straining at the 
gnat and swallowing the camel; but the Postmaster- 
General can only carry out the law, and the law at 
present performs this feat. The Committee make 
detailed recommendations with a view to a more reason- 
able state of things. It will be interesting to see 
whether the Government will make any attempt to 
legislate on the recommendations of the Committee, 
and what fate will await any legislative proposals. 





MINOS IN PICCADILLY, 


O house a myth in Piccadilly, to hang the trescoes 
‘TT of Minos’s Palace on the walls which blaze each 
spring with the smooth canvases of Royal Acade- 
micians—it seems of all enterprises the most incon- 
gruous, of all novelties the most daring and irreverent. 
One approaches Burlington House, where Mr. Arthur 
Evans has collected the spoil of Knossus, with an un- 
familiar thrill. The modern crowd, the contemporary 
traffic, the ornate stones that tell of vulgar wealth, 
the gilded signs that blazon restless enterprise, 
the whole grimy pageant of St. James—it seems of all 
backgrounds the least fitting. The mind revolts from 
this familiar civilisation turning its thoughtless wheels 
without ideas, and strives to transport itself to a 
legendary island, a fanciful past, a scarcely human 
world of deified kings and prehistoric monsters. Some- 
where among the carriages and the omnibuses, the 
posters and the shops, one sees before one the Minotaur, 
a sinister figure such as Mr. Watts has imagined, no 
hybrid animal, but a metaphysical abomination, an 
incarnate and brooding irony peering from his battle- 
ments over a darkened world, as the devil leers from 
the buttresses of Notre Dame. The Crete which 
Minos ruled, one reflects, lived its life in the shadow of 
that obscene creature, and dreaming of mysteries and 
terrors, ofa nightmare realm and a peopled nurtured 
in horror, one enters Burlington House. 

It was allin vain, this preliminary tuning of the 
mind. There is no incongruity. You may turn from 
Piccadilly to prehistoric Knossus without a mental 
shock. Here is the same world ot wealth and pleasure, 
the same material life, the same resolve to make the 
most ofa limited present. Dismiss at once the obsession 
of the Minotaur from your fancy. He is a literary 
terror, a rhetorical figure. Mr. Evans has unearthed 
the fresco that explains him. In all probability he was 
simply a bull of a large and shapely breed, which 


_ Cretan script. 


plunged and capered in some prehistoric arena 
for the pleasure of the Minoan Court. It was 
not even a bloody game if this fresco tells us 
all the truth. The toreadors of ancient Crete 
used neither lances nor darts. They merely 
vaulted over the back of the great creatire, as the 
acrobat may vault upon his horse in the modern circus 
five minutes’ walk from Burlington House. They were 
girls for the most part, and the artist seems to have 
striven to suggest in their figures a certain spurious 
grace of the footlights. They are lightly clad and 
their waists are pinched and rounded in an ultra- 
modern manner, and as they whirl in the air he loves 
to paint the pretty confusion of their long black tresses, 
Can these have been the maidens whom Minos 
fetched as a tribute from Athens, not to fling them to 
the monster in the labyrinth, but to train them for the 
amusement of his frivolous Court? The Athenian 
legend must have been the ingenious creation of some 
prehistoric sophist, some monger of atrocities who had 
anticipated the modern journalist in the art of provok- 
ing wars, 

Knossus was clearly a world which had its artificial 
fashions and its leisured elegance. In another fresco 
sit the ladies of the Court with their elaborate coiffures, 
their puffed sleeves in yellow, their slightly décolleté 
corsages in blue, and their ample skirts, Their ges- 
tures betray an animated conversation, as they incline 
slightly the one to the other. It might be Portia 
running over the list of her suitors for some sprightly 
Nerissa, 

Primitive though they may be, these Cretan frescoes 
strike a European note. The Court of Minos must 
have been rather a club of gay gentle-folk than the 
suite of some Eastern tyrant. The Assyrian artist 
devoted his bas reliefs to a record of the King’s 
achievements. He sketched sports indeed, but that 
was to glorify the prowess of some Royal Nimrod. 
When he admitted a subject to immortality it was 
always in a posture of stiff obedience, his face upon 
the earth or his weapon ready to do the behests of the 
master. The Cretan painter covered the Palace walls 
with gay ladies and elegant acrobats. It must have 
been a free and a somewhat democratic society which 
expressed itself in these bright contemporary 
sketches. These paintings lack the stiffness and 
the passivity of Egyptian art. The draughtsman 
who designed them had a restless Aryan mind 
which delighted in motion rather than repose. Already 
the pre-Hellenic world of Crete had developed the 
Greek passion for the human body and the Greek love 
of physical exertion. Even the flat frescoes show an 
attention to muscular development, and the portrait ot 
a cup-bearer which Mr. Evans has placed side by side 
with a contemporary Egyptian painting of a similar 
subject reveals not merely a definitely European type 
of countenance, but a modern vivacity of treatment. 
This delight in the body is even more apparent 
in the ivory statuettes of leaping youths, where every 
tendon has been studied and every vein outlined. 
The modern Cretan speaks of Europe as though it 
were some alien continent, but his forefathers seem to 
have emancipated themselves from the Orient a mil- 
lennium before the dawn of history. 

It is almost too mundane, too positive, this 
mystery from a buried past. One looks in vain among 
all this brisk externality for some hint of the spiritual. 
Mr. Evans has copied for us dumb examples ot 
But he forbids us to see in them 
prehistoric poems or obscure revelations. They are 
the catalogues of 1, rich treasure houses. Those 
massive jars buried in the stone cellars of the Palace 
are after all no more romantic than modern safes. In 
those cool stone bed-chambers a self-indulgent Court 
may have lain abed through the hot Cretan mornings, 
and when the cool breeze from the northern sea blew 
in at the windows four hours before noon, they would 
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rise to muster their chariots, to stamp their seals, to 
play with the machines of Daedalus, and watch the 
graceful Athenian girls in the bloodless bull-fight. 
Some sort of religion they had, of which the sacred 
symbol was a double-axe. Mr. Evans calls it a fetish. 
After all, if Buckingham Palace should be unearthed 
from its débris five thousand years hence, there would 
be little record enough on its walls of modern thought. 
The winged cupids would seem as meaningless as the 
shapely griffin of Minos’s throne-room. If there is a 
Cross anywhere within its ugly walls, that, too, would 
strike the theorising archzologist as a fetish. The 
dreams, the aspirations, the doubts of this ancient 
world have perished utterly. Its admirable system of 
sanitation has survived. If it had its hermits and 
ascetics no stone remains of their lonely cells. If there 
was some Cretan Harmodius who wreathed his tyran- 
nicide sword ‘‘in myrtle boughs,” the song that told 
of his deed is silent. If there was some preacher of the 
wilderness who called this comfortable world to repent- 
ance, his protest built no churches. One turns again 
from Knossus to Piccadilly, doubting after all whether 
it be not the material half of life that is permanent. 
Who knows but some Cretan Horace may have raised 
to himself monuments ‘‘ more lasting than brass.” 
And yet it is the brass which lives. H.N.B 


HUMBERT CASE AND M. 
ROUSSEAU. 


THE WALDECK- 


(From A Paris CORRESPONDENT. ) 


“OR seven and a half months the six members of 

the Humbert family seemed to have disappeared 

into some crack of the universe. Suddenly they 

were arrested in Madrid, where they had been living 

quietly all this time, while the police and detectives of 

the civilised world were supposed to be hunting for 
them. 

What a wonderful family! Is the mystery of their 
existence at last coming to an end? Or will the trial 
which must follow their arrest be so manipulated as 
only to deepen the visible darkness of their career ? 

In any event, the arrest of the Humberts marks a 
second epoch in ‘‘ the greatest swindle of the century,” 
just as their flight and the opening of their famous fire- 
proof safe marked the first. And, rightly or wrongly, 
the abrupt ending of the swindle and the long-delayed 
arrest of the swindlers are popularly connected with 
ex-Prime Minister Waldeck-Rousseau. 

For more than twenty years the Humberts 
borrowed hundreds of millions of francs on the strength 
of an inheritance left to Thérése d’Aurignac, the wife of 
Frédéric Humbert : the inheritance did not exist. For 
seventeen years the Humberts managed to give their 
imaginary inheritance legal standing before the Courts 
by suits and counter-suits with the Crawfords, supposed 
contesting heirs: the Crawfords did not exist. 

In 1884, before the Crawford suits began, M. 


Waldeck-Rousseau was present at a dinner with 
brother lawyers in the South of France. The 
Court of Montpellier had just given a judg- 


ment in favour of the Humberts ; they were pressed 
for immediate payment of the Chateau of Céleyran, 
which they had secured two years before by a vague 
promise to pay, signed by the supposed heiress and her 
husband. The lawyer of Thérése Humbert gave the 
Court his personal assurance of the reality of the inheri- 
tance, which at that time was attributed, not to an 
American Crawford, but to a rich Portuguese, roman- 
tically connected with Thérése d’Aurignac and her 
mother. The strange tale of the inherited fortune, 
which could not be realised for the time being, the 


extensive borrowing of money and purchase of real 
estate on credit based on the tale, and the constant 
money difficulties of the Humberts had been known for 
three years. At this very time Senator Constans, who, 
as Prime Minister, was to ‘‘ smash " General Boulanger, 
openly talked of the inheritance as a fraud ; his memory 
of it went back to the first version to d him by Senator 
Humbert in person in 1878, when a god-mother of 
Thérése d Aurignac had leftthe millions, and not a Pottu- 
guese or a Crawford. Senator Constans’s talk was even 
used in 1885 against young Frédéric Humbert’s election 
to Parliament. The dining lawyers talked freely 
together of the Humbert case, which already involved 
tens of millions of francs. M. Waldeck-Rousseau, so it 
is now remembered, already openly declared his belief 
that the inheritance was a swindle. 

Suits followed suits for years, constantly involving 
greater sums of money, and a whole generation of 
lawyers became familiar with the curious details of the 
Humbert case. In 1898, M. Waldeck-Rousseau him- 
self was engaged as a lawyer in an effort to force 
Thérése Humbert to repay the millions borrowed from 
Girard, a banker of Elbeuf; the unfortunate banker, 
finding that he could not recover his imprudent loans, 
and recognising the ruin of his bank, had blown his 
brains out in despair. Before the court M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau denounced the pretended existence of the 
Crawfords as ‘‘the most gigantic swindle of the cen- 
tury.” The Humberts paid under compulsion, and con- 
tinued their manceuvres as before. 

Shortly afterwards M. Waldeck-Rousseau became 
Prime Minister, and for three years held all the powers 
of Government in his hands. The Humberts went on 
their way unmolested until the few weeks preceding 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s retirement from office. Then, 
on April 24, 1902, the Masi, a Ministerial journal, 
began the final campaign of publicity which the Hum- 
berts, with all their friends in politics and the courts, 
found themselves unable to face. They escaped—six 
persons, all of characteristic and universally known 
appearance —although they had already been denounced 
to the attention of the public and the police. Their 
disappearance was complete. 

Trace after trace was followed up and came to 
nothing. They had reached Lisbon and embarked for 
the Argentine, they had sailed from Nantes for Panama, 
as Henri Rochefort knew. They were gone to Greece, 
where extradition does not work. One of the 
d’Aurignac brothers was living in Brussels, while 
another appeared here, there, and everywhere, even in 
Paris. The whole family had found shelter in a con- 
vent, either in Paris or in Spain, the land of castles and 
cloisters of mystery. They were living on estates long 
since bought for this emergency in the Ural Mountains 
of Russia, or they were in the Bavarian Highlands. 
One of the few Frenchmen that travel had recognised 
Thérése in Pittsburg and another in Colorado, in the 
United States. Meanwhile, their spectral automobile 
was seen in gathering twilights scurrying along the 
roads of the French provinces. 

Detectives followed up every trace, often finding 
new ones of their own: all come to nothing. The 
objects of their search calmly took the train for Madrid 
at the Paris-Orléans station on the night of May 7. On 
the oth, when the judicial authorities were opening the 
fireproof safe-in Paris, the Humberts were leaning from 
a balcony which they had rented and decorated for the 
coronation procession of the young King of Spain. 
There they have waited until now for someone to 
discover them. 

Meanwhile, the Government changed in France, 
and M. Waldeck-Rousseau went travelling for his 
impaired health. The Opposition in politics had 


already seized on the Humbert affair to accuse the 
Radical Ministry of having protected the swindlers on 
account of their connection with great men of the 
New they openly accused the new Ministry 
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of wilfully neglecting to secure their arrest. Only a 
few weeks ago, in the memorable session of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of December 6, M. Gauthier (de Clagny) 
addressed these significant words to the person of 
Minister of Justice Valle, Keeper of the Seals, ‘‘I1 do 
not say to you that the Humberts will never be arrested. 
On the contrary, I believe that the hour will come when 
they will be arrested, but you are not masters of the 
striking of the hour. I am deeply convinced, so far as 
1 am concerned, that the Humbert family will be 
arrested on the day when a former Prime Minister 
considers the time has come for him to take up again 
the reins of power.” 

The former Prime Minister, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 
returned in perfect health from his peregrinations and 
presided at a banquet on December 20 in Paris. The 
previous night the Humbert family had been arrested in 
Madrid. ‘We told you so!” says Henri Rochefort. 
‘* It isa curious coincidence !” say the Deputy Gauthier 
(de Clagny), who modestly disclaims the gift of 
prophecy, and Senator Provost de Launay, who months 
ago called to the Ministers seated on their bench in 
Parliament, ‘‘ It is known where the Humberts are !” 

A foreigner, however long resident in France, can 
have no political animosities to enlighten his under- 
standing. 1 can only relate without appreciation or 
comment this curious side of a most curious case. 


ART. 
SOCIETY OF OIL PAINTERS. 

“THE standard of merit in the Society of Oil 

Painters appears this winter to be much as it 
was, though the exhibition is rendered considerably 
more interesting than usual by the inclusion of 
certain works by important outsiders. That Mr. 
Lavery, for instance, should have contributed so 
striking a canvas as ‘‘ The Bridge at Grés” is 
decidedly a feather in the Society's cap, and other 
features are Sir George Reid's virile portrait of 
Principal George Clark Hutton and Mr. Moffat 
Lindner’s ‘* The Solent Afterglow.” Apart from 
this invasion of the Scottish Academy and the 
New English Art Club, it is refreshing to find 
that the stronger members of the Society have 
been making more or less successful efforts to do 
themselves justice. Rarely since Mr. Melton Fisher's 
‘*In Realms of Fancy” was bought for the nation has 
this artist produced a work more instinct with the 
painter’s feeling than his “ This Ancient Poesie like 
Poppies’ Fragrance,” the rendering of a graceful girl 
figure seated, reading, beside a garland of red and 
crimson flowers ; in colour and arrangement it is wholly 
excellent. Mr. D. Y. Cameron contributes, in his 
fancifully named ‘* Dark Angers,” a tone landscape 
which, sombre as an old mezzotint, has yet a charac- 
teristic and forceful dignity, whilst in his secund picture, 
‘* Spring Blossoms, Touraine,” heliftsus from darkness to 
light, from gloom to sunshine, to an open country fair 
with the hues of early summer and the bright pro- 
mises of fruit. Mr. Terrick Williams shows us Con- 
carneau once more; Mr. Alexander Mann has some 
ambitious and not ill-done landscapes with sheep, sun- 
shine, and shadow ; and in his subject picture, ‘* Three 
Generations,” Mr. Edgar Bundy grapples successfully 
with the pictorial problem of the red hunting-coat. 
These are not all, but they will suffice for the time. 
They are at least amongst the best. 

One particularly insidious species of art appears 
to be gaining ground ; we refer to what is known as 
literary painting—what ought to be termed illustration 
of anecdote. Generally speaking, it is a simple and 
ingenious device for drawing the spectator’s attention 
from how a picture looks to what a picture says. It is 
mid-Victorian rather than modern, and is said to be 





due to commercial exigencies. Anyhow, it is exceed- 
ingly prominent in the central room at the Institute, 
where the smallness of canvas, theme, and execution is 
emphasised by the magnitude of wall-space, and 
to walk round is so suffer weariness of the flesh 
and despair of the spirit. However, of the many and 
varied examples of this class it is not our intention to 
speak further at present. It is important, moreover, to 
remember that no picture need be blamed for telling a 
story, provided that it also possesses a pictorial interest 
apart therefrom. And there are a few such here, one 
or two of which remain in our memory. Mr. L. R. 
Garrido’s ‘* All Alive—o!” speaks to one, perhaps, a 
trifle too noisily, and the type of fisher-child represented 
by the little girl with the big, humorous mouth, who 
faces the spectator, rather oversteps the boundary of 
realism by its frank vulgarity. But from the child- 
ren to their basket of glittering mackerel it is an 
unflinching and striking piece of painting, the model- 
ling of the features being executed with a rare dexte- 
rousness ; and the colour, if it startles, does not distress. 
Bold colour again distinguishes the “‘ A Fight for a 
Wife” of Mr. E. Matthew Hale, a sunny seascape with 
a coracle and two battling barbarians, but we take ex- 
ception to the vivid emerald shadow cast by the boat 
upon water that is purply blue—a discord, this, which 
is avoided by his quieter ‘‘ At Bay.” At the same time 
both works have the sense of passionate drama charac- 
teristic of a class of subject which Mr. Hale has made 
his speciality, and both have the fascination of barbaric 


music. F. J. M. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 


By MuNICcEPs. 


Tue Brack List AND THE MAGISTRATES, 


Tue daily Press, writes a learned lawyer, con- 
tains many references to the working of the ‘‘ black 
list’? section of the new Licensing Act. It would 
appear that, in certain police-courts, persons are being 
placed on the ‘‘ list” on the simple ground that a con- 
viction for drunkenness has been preceded by at least 
three previous convictions within the preceding twelve 
months. This, however, is a complete misapprehen- 
sion of the terms of the statute ; indeed, an amendment 
intended to confer such authority on magistrates was 
rejected when the bill was in Committee. It is further 
necessary to prove that the accused is a ‘‘ habitual 
drunkard,” that is to say, one who, by reason of 
habitual intemperate drinking, is a source of danger to 
himself and others, or is incapable of managing himself 
and his affairs. In other words, unless there is such 
evidence as would justify the justices in ordering the 
man’s detention in an inebriates’ home, it is not within 
their competence to place him upon the so-called 
‘*black list.” Many men who occasionally drink to 
excess and are noisy in their cups are very far from 
satisfying the statutory definition of a ‘‘ habitual 
drunkard.” In one court the presiding magistrate in- 
formed the accused that the law now required him to bea 
‘*teetotaler” for three years. The statute, of course, 
merely prohibits him from purchasing liquor dy re¢ad/ at 
licensed premises or at a registered club. It will be 
interesting to follow the working of the section, and, in 
particular, to ascertain whether a person who has not 
‘been restrained from becoming “drunk and dis- 
orderly” under a penalty of one month’s hard labour 
will be deterred from defying the prohibition under a 
mere money penalty of twenty shillings. So faras the 
license-holder and his servants are concerned, the 
operation of the Act will, doubtless, prove somewhat 
troublesome; but, as no responsibility is incurred, 
unless the *‘habitual” is ‘‘ knowingly” served with 
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liquor, we do not suppose that, in the large centres, at 
any rate, where the ‘‘ toper” has hundreds of licensed 
houses to choose from, all within easy reach, the con- 
ditions will be found so onerous as some publicans 
fear, or the results so beneficial as sanguine magistrates 
lead the public to anticipate. 


A CONSERVATIVE BRIGADE. 


The Decay of the London Fire Brigade (London: 
Wm. Heinemann, 1s. net) is a criticism of Captain 
Wells’s system extending over sixty-three pages of 
very large print, and illustrated by eighteen photo- 
graphs. It cannot be denied that the author, who 
prefers to remain anonymous, has made out a serious 
prima facie case against ‘‘the spirit of obstinate con- 
servatism ” which appears to animate the authorities of 
the Brigade. The accusations, however, are not con- 
fined to a general charge of unintelligent optimism. By 
adducing the practice of German and American towns, 
the author shows that the appliances used in London are 
hopelessly out of date. Starting, quite naturally, with 
the fatal Queen Victoria-street fire, where ten lives were 
lost because no fire-escape could reach the fifth floor, he 
explains that the Schafler pneumatic escape, which the 
London County Council rejected, would have saved the 
victims. Hook ladders also, as used in America, would 
probably have been effectual, and the fire might never 
have grown so terrible had an efficient system of fire- 
alarms summoned the Brigade in good time. Among 
other suggested appliances are the swivel hook, by 
which a fireman fastens himself to his ladder 
(the London man must tie himself on), the chemical 
engine and the cycle engine for small fires, and the 
water tower. I should be sorry to ‘oin in the campaign 
against Captain Wells, but he certainly appears to 
have given a handle to his critics by refusing a fair 
trial to foreign life-saving apparatus. Too much, of 
course, may be made of the Queen Victoria-street fire, 
and nothing is said of the responsibility of employers who 
keep their workpeople in dangerous buildings. The 
County Council, moreover, get little credit for their 
persistent efforts to secure the safety of employés in 
workshops and factories. As for the suggestion, ‘‘ Let 
them search out some of the alien Jew sweat shops, 
in East London, where no inspector penetrates,” 
an amendment in the Factories and Workshops Acts 
is required to bring such places under the Council's 
supervision. The illustrations of foreign apparatus 
form, perhaps, the most valuable part of the book. 


Motor Caks AND RAILways, 

The gradual perfection of motor cars seems likely 
to lead to a small revolution in the conditions of transit 
both of passengers and goods in many country dis- 
tricts. Here and there it may, it is to be hoped, force 
railway companies to improve their services and 
revise their rates. But on the whole it will, we be- 
lieve, not only add to the wealth of the country, 
but also to that of the railways. For good ser- 
vices of motor cars will be natural feeders of the rail- 
ways, more effectual in many places and far cheaper 
than branch lives or light railways. It is said that 
the managers of the London and Brighton are 
contemplating subsidiary services of motor cars at 
different points in their system. But the principal 
development, as usual, has been in the enterprising 
north. Goods are being despatched more and more 
from Liverpool to neighbouring towns in Lancashire 
by this method, which obviously saves a good deal of 
expensive handling, and arrangements are being made 
for an extension of the system for the collection and 
distribution of milk and other produce from the country 
parts of Cheshire and Lancashire to the large towns. 
We wish we could think that this coming revolution 
would add to the amenity of the country roads! But 
it is some comfort to reflect that motor vehicles are not 
yet able to get over stiles. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


“LAWYERS AT PLAY.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Srr,—If a man lays himself out to believe that Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare he will go on believing it until his parts 
are dissipated into the ambient air by a force greater than 
either Bacon or Shakespeare, or even than the Monster- 
Compound who wrote both Hamlet and the Nevum Or- 
ganum. 

Still, if Mr. Stronach really wants to know where 
Shakespeare got his knowledge from he has only to read 
Dr. Farmer's Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare. \t 
his belief in Shakespeare’s classical lore survives, and very 
likely it has long ago survived, this perusal, his case is 
“past all surgery.” 

Milton, who really was a learned man, was never taken 
in by Shakespeare’s “learning,” nor were Ben Jonson, or 
Dryden, or Dr. Johnson, or Mr. Spedding. 

As for parallelisms, in Dr. Farmer’s time he was able 
to say that the rage for them “ is almost over, and in truth 
nothing can be more absurd.” The has revived 
and the absurdity remains. Parallelisms will continue to 
puzzle people who, instead of making an independent study 
for purely literary purposes of the works of contemporary 
writers, are content to search their pages for similarities 
of thought and expression. 

Does Mr. Stronach think Bacon wrote Montaigne’s 
essays as well as his own? If not, he will find parallelisms 
enough to puzzle him.—Yours, &c., A. B. 


The Pightle, Sheringham, January 5, 1903. 


r Te 
rage 


SPRIGG ON RHODES AND MILNER. 


Sirk,—I think it will be instructive to Liberals if you 
can find space to print the passages from Sir Gordon 
Sprigg’s recent speech to his constituents at East London, 
in which he explains how the so-called Loyalist party of 
Mr. Rhodes endeavoured to fasten upon the taxpayers of 
this country the expenses of the rebellion in the Cape 


Colony. I quote from the Cape Times of December 3. 
Sir Gordon said : 


“J went up to Pretoria in September, 1901, just a little 
more than a year ago, and the result of the interview which 
I had with Lord Kitchener was that we entered into an 
agreement that on a specific day he would hand over to 
us our colonial forces which were under his control... . 
Hie also agreed that we should be responsible for these 
forces, and should provide all the cost of the forces. I 
think myself that it was only a fair agreement that, as we 
were to have absolute control of the forces, and direct 
them as we thought best, as we were convinced that it was 
the way to bring the war to an end, it was right that we 
should have to pay the cost of the forces in the field. . . . 
Now, I have referred particularly to this matter of the 
charges we took upon ourselves when we took over these 
forces, because early in this year, some time after we had 
taken over the forces, and we were successful, a deputa- 
tion consisting of members of both Houses of Parliament, 
and headed by the late Mr. Rhodes, waited upon me upon 
this very question of our responsibility for the expenditure 
incurred by the colonial forces in the colony. There were 
either twenty-two or twenty-three members of both branches 
of the Legislature, and, as Parliament was not then sitting, 
there could not have been a larger gathering. They ob- 
jected to the expenditure incurred being paid by the 
Colonial Government. They said: ‘This is not our war, 
therefore, why should we pay for it?” I replied, ‘In past 
times it has been my duty to suppress rebellion among 
natives, and I incurred considerable expense in doing it, 
and I regard it as a duty to the coleny, and especially to 
the Government of the colony, to have these forces, and 
to incur whatever expense is necessary to put down rebel- 
lion, whether on the part of black men or of white men.’ 
I said we must have a thoroughly efficient force, for it was 
only in that way that we could keep back the invasion and 
bring rebellion to an end. We should have control of our 
forces, and should keep them in the field as long as was 
necessary. I think it is part of my duty to the Crown (and 
I would otherwise be wanting in the performance of my 
duty) to keep the forces in the field. The result of it was, 


we kept them in the field for a considerable time, which 
involved considerable expenditure—a matter I will refer 
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to by and bye. It was a success, and the rebellion ended 
sooner than it would have done if I had listened to the 
requests of the deputation and withdrawn from the position 
which I had taken up. I said I was prepared to meet the 
expenditure, that is, so far for that part of the question 
with which I have to deal.” 

Sir Gordon then went on to describe the part played 
by Lord Milner in the anti-Constitution movement, and the 
aims which he frankly admitted having in view. He said : 

“The next question, and a very important question it is, 
is the suspension of the Constitution of the Cape Colony. 

A deputation came to me upon the subject, and impressed 

upon me the necessity that the Constitution of the country 

should be withdrawn. ... Now, I can tell you Ii had a 

prolonged interview with the High Commissioner, Lord 

Milner, when he came down to Cape Town. He came to 

discuss the matter with me, and recognised quite rightly 

that it was an informal discussion, that it was not as High 

Commissioner, but as expressing his own ideas as an indi- 

vidual, who thought the matter might be for the interest 

of the colony or of South Africa in general. I put it to 

Lord Milner, and asked him if, in the case of suspension 

of the Parliament, there would be any time stated when 

the suspension of the Constitution should be ended. He 
said, ‘No; I am opposed to that: if it is suspension, then 
it must be clear, unconditional suspension.’ I said: ‘1 want 
to be clear on that. When that is carried out you will 
have the Governor of the colony, and you will have, asso- 
ciated with him, a few members as an advisory council 
placed at the head of departments to assist in carrying on 
the Government.’ ‘Yes,’ he said. ‘And you want to 
establish a Crown Colony?” He said, ‘Yes.’ I said, 

‘ Although the advisory council might express an opinion 

as to what might be done. he is not bound to take their 

advice, but acts upon his own opinion, and is solely re- 
sponsible for the government of the colony.’ He said, 

‘That is entirely what I mean, and I am advocating that 

it should be established.’ I said to him, in the true friendly 

manner in which I have always met him, and as I shall do 
in the future, I have no doubt: ‘We clearly understand 
that means the parting of the ways between us.’ I could 
never with the opinions I hold vote for the suspen- 
sion of the Constitution, insisting that the rights, 
liberties, and freedom of the people should be swept 
away, and the people would be placed under the 
heel of a despotic Government. Lord Milner said: ‘ Yes,’ 
and that is what you would have had to submit to if it 
had have been carried out. The deputation to me was 
not satisfied—and, of course, they could not be with that 
reply they received from me. They then carried their 
appeal to the utmost, and cabled to a higher court. They 
sent a deputation to the Secretary of State, asking him to 
suspend the Constitution, as the Government of this colony 
were not prepared to do so. Having been made aware of 
that, I informed the Secretary of State that it was my 
intention that, if the war admitted of my leaving, I should 
accept most gratefully the invitation which had been sent 
me to be present in London at the Coronation of King 

Edward, and that I should like to lay before the Imperial 

Government the view held by the Colonial Government in 

the matter of suspension. He met me very fairly upon 

that question, and the matter stood over until I reached 

England. Well, when I got there, of course we went to 

the Imperial Government, and, as it happened, owing to 

the approach of the Coronation of the King, the Premiers 
of the different self-governing colcnies were assembled in 

London, and I can assure you they took the very deepest 

interest in the question of the suspension of the Constitu- 

tion. They said it would be establishing a precedent, and 
if this precedent were established none of them would be 
safe. (Hear, hear; groans, and applause.) I hear various 
groans. None of those gentlemen are Prime Minis- 
ters of self-governing colonies. I am stating the views of 


Prime Ministers of the other self-governing colonies of the. 


Empire. I can assure you that had this been passed by 
an Act of the House of Commons, it would have shattered 
the foundation of the Empire.” 

Sir Gordon went on to remind his audience how, sub- 
sequently, the Cape Parliament, without a dissentient vote, 
carried a resolution condemning in strong terms the whole 
movement for the suspension of the Constitution ; and it 
will be found that hardly a single candidate on either side 
in the recent elections has ventured to declare himself in 
favour of Lord Milner’s programme. ‘The truth is that 
Lord Milner’s surprise visit to Cape ‘Town in the early part 
of this year was as clearly a raid under constitutional forms 
against the Colonial Government as Dr. Jameson's military 
incursion was in 1896 against that of the Transvaal. Each 
was in defiance of the Imperial Government, and each was 
a stupendous blunder.—Yours, Xc., 

AN OLp Cape LIBERAL. 





REVIEWS. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH. 


Tut Hovsenoip or Farru. Portraits and Essays by G. W. E. 
Russell, London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1902. 7s. 6d. 


‘Tuls is an interesting and even edifying collection of essays 
and papers, all connected with a subject which does not 
secure the attention it deserves. Montaigne, who is also 
an interesting and occasionally an edifying essayist, finds 
fault with authors who are afraid to write about themselves. 
“ Authors,” he says, “have hitherto communicated them- 
selves to the people by some particular and foreign mark ; 
I, the first of any, by my universal being; as Michael de 
Montaigne, not as a grammarian, a poet, or a lawyer. If 
the world find fault that I speak too much of myself, | 
find fault that they do not so much as think of themselves.” 
In another essay, the unseemliest of them all, Montaigne 
asks the question: “Is it to say, that the less we say in 
words, we may pay it so much the more with thinking? 
For it is certain that the words least in use, most seldom 
writ, and best kept in, are the best and most generally 
known; no age, no manners are ignorant of them, any 
more than of the word bread.” 

Religion is one of the great words of the world, not, 
indeed, the religion that gets us into Parliamentary diffi- 
culties and makes men lose their tempers, but the religion 
that reveals itself in men’s lives and characters, in their 
prayers and genuflections, and is exhibited by the way in 
which they bring up their children, and creates the different 
“‘atmospheres” of different decades of our social and 
domestic history. This kind of religion is a matter of the 
deepest interest as well as of the utmost importance. Yet 
in this England of ours it is hardly thought decent for a 
laymian to talk, much less to write, about it. Sometimes ‘t 
would almost seem as if this were of all countries the one 
most essentially Pagan. Our Establishment has a good 
deal to answer for in this matter. A great Nonconformist 
divine, the late Thomas Binney, once got himself into 
trouble by declaring that ‘the Established Church had lost 
more souls than it had saved. It was a harsh and ill- 
advised saying, but we see its drift. ‘The effects of an 
Establishment are perhaps best observed in the House of 
Commons, where again and again some excellent country 
gentleman, who has no more doubt about his good Church- 
manship than of the incumbrances upon his family estate, 
will, in perfectly honest speech, reveal a depth of ignorance 
of the first principles of episcopacy that would be perfectly 
incredible were it not so plainly audible. We have had 
some startling instances of this heathendom within the 
fold in the recent debates on the Education Bill. 

Mr. Russell is not troubled with reserve, nor is the 
world ever likely to find fault with him for speaking too 
little of himself. He is too true a Whig to be shy; nor is 
he so ill-informed as ever to think of religion as anything 
but a matter of the supremest importance. His book is one 
of great interest to the student of our recent religious deve- 
lopments. 

In the essay entitled “ Recollections of the Evangeli- 
cals,” Mr. Russell tells us that he is an Evangelical born 
and bred, and, though now a High Churchman and ardent 
Sacramentarian, he gives us the assurance that he still 
reckons the Evangelicals as the most religious people he 
has ever known. Evangelicalism had certainly many 
strong points, and as a religion for grown-up folk witn 
thews and sinews strong enough to support the whole 
armour of faith, helmet, buckler, and sword, it can 
brook comparison with any, but its weakest point was in its 
relations to children. Until you were “converted” there 
was no room for you in the Christian household. As an 
“ object” for prayer and a reasonable hopefulness you were 
an interesting figure, but had hardly any claim to be a 
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participator in the comforts of religion. Some tender spirits 
were never happy until they had undergone conversion, 
experienced the recognised sensations, pronounced the 
family shibboleths, crossed the boundary, and taken their 
seats with the righteous. But on minds less simply framed, 
especially on those which had a dash of the rebel in their 
composition, this attitude of their elders was too apt to 
produce a certain hardness of heart and a contempt for 
both word and doctrine. This unhappy frame of mind did 
not greatly surprise the good Evangelical parent, who 
called it “the old man”; a term by no means of affection. 
But we must let Mr. Russell tell his own tale: 


“What was Evangelical training in the home? First 
and foremost we were taught ‘the Gospel Plan,’ which was, 
briefly, that all mankind were utterly sinful, and therefore 
in danger of hell; that God had provided deliverance in 
the Atoning Death of Christ, and that if only we would 
accept the offer of salvation so made, we were forgiven, 
reconciled, and safe. This acceptance was ‘ Conversion.’ 
A ‘converted character’ was one who had ‘closed with the 
offer.” An unconverted character was one who had not; 
and that was the vital difference which divided the whole 
family into two groups. Some people were held to have 
been ‘converted’ in their infancy; to others the change 
occurred at various stages, but a date could generally be 
assigned. With the emulousness of childhood, one envied 
one’s converted elders and wished to be converted too. . 


‘“Such was the substance of our teaching; the method 
was as follows: From our very earliest years we were 
taught the Bible, at first orally, and later we were encour- 
aged to read it by gifts of handsomely bound copies. 
Hymns played a great part in our training. As soon as 
we could speak we learned ‘When Rising from the Bed of 
Death,’ and ‘ Beautiful Zion Built Above,’ ‘ Rock of Ages,’ 
and ‘Jesu, Lover of my Soul,’ were soon added. The 
Catechism we were never taught. I was confirmed without 
learning it. It was said to be too difficult; of course, it 
was really too Sacramental. We had family prayers 
twice every day. My father read a chapter very much as 
the fancy took him, or where the Bible opened of itself; 
and he read without note or comment. I remember a very 
distinct impression on my infant mind that the portion of 
the Bible which were read at prayers had no meaning, and 
that the public reading of the words without reference to 
sense was an act of piety. After the chapter, my father 
read one of ‘Thornton’s Family Prayers,’ and, indeed, 
the use of that book was a distinctive sign of true Evan- 
gelicalism. . While we were still very young children 
we were carefully incited to acts of practical charity. We 
began by carrying dinners to the sick and aged poor; then 
we went on to reading hymns and bits of Bible to the blind 
and unlettered. As soon as we were old enough we became 
teachers in Sunday-schools, and conducted classes and 
cottage-meetings. From the very beginning we were taught 
to save up our money for good causes. Each of us had a 
missionary box, and I remember another box in the coun- 
terfeit presentment of a Gothic church, which received con- 
tributions for the Church Pastoral Aid Society.” 


We are sure Mr. Russell, in writing like this, has, as 
Montaigne says of himself, “ brought fidelity to the work.” 
It is a true and, therefore, valuable picture of a time thet 


is past. 
But we must not overlook Mr. Russell’s first vicar: 


“JT have often thought that our vicar must have been 
the very Lowest Churchman who ever lived. He was born 
in 1810, and died not long ago. He was a Cam- 
bridge man, a thorough gentleman; well-read, wholly 
devoted to his sacred calling, and fearless in his assertion 
of what he believed to be right. He was entirely insensible 
to poetry, beauty, romance, and imagination, but his mind 
was essentiallv logical, and he followed his creed to its 
extremest consequences. In Baptismal Grace, of course, 
he absolutely disbelieved. He prepared me for Confirma- 
tion, and his preparation consisted in trying to destroy my 
faith in the Presence and the Succession. I perfectly 
remember a sermon preached on ‘Sacrament Sunday,’ 
which ended with some such words as these: ‘I go to 
yonder table to-day, not expecting to meet the Lord, be- 
cause I know he will not be there.’ I have seldom heard 
the doctrine of the Real Absence stated with equal frank- 
ness. 


We should be sorry to shake Mr. Russell’s belief that 
his vicar was the very Lowest Churchman who ever lived. 
It would be difficult to be lower— 

‘*He that is down need fear no fall ”- 
but forty years ago there were scores and scores of the 


clergy who openly ridiculed the Succession, denied Bap- 
tismal Regeneration, and shuddered at the Presence. It 
takes all sorts, we know, to make the world, but we used to 
think it was otherwise in the Catholic Church. 

Mr. Russell attributes his recognition of sacerdotalisin 
to his habit in church, when he had done “ envying the 
publican’s son at the other side of the aisle for the gilt 
buttons on his waistcoat, and when the joy of pulling the 
hair of the vicar’s daughters in the adjacent pew had palled,” 
of turning to his prayer book for mental distraction. He 
found it all in the “ Visitation of the Sick.” There 
were other influences at work. The prayer book was in 
existence when the vicar himself was a boy in a square pew ; 
and he must often have read it through in sheer despair, 
but it did not make him, “ priest ” though he was to become, 
a sacerdotalist. There is nothing more mysterious than 
“thought-movements.” Keble’s Cristian Year, 
“Wordsworh and water” as the scoffing Socinian Walter 
Bagehot called it, has turned many a dissenting minister's 
household upside down ; and so too have Newman, Huxley, 
and Darwin. All sorts of cross-currents find their way into 
pews, nor need the Sacramentarians expect to keep their 
cane-bottomed chairs quite to themselves. We have too 
few faithful records of these revolutions, and_ that 
is why we are thankful to Mr. Russell for the frankness of 
a narrative which has detained us too long to leave space 
for the due consideration of the other essays. 

The paper read in Christ Church in 1899 on Mr. 
Gladstone’s religious development is a careful and reverent 
study of an interesting subject. Mr. Gladstone may have 
been a great statesman or a mischievous one ; he may have 
deserted Gordon or he may not; but that he was one of 
the most remarkable Anglican Churchmen that ever lived 
since the days of Laud -cannot be denied. His dissenting 
friends showed their good sense in leaving this side of their 
great chief's character severely alone. It was no concern 
of theirs. What he thought faith they must often have con- 
demned as gross superstition. They met him at New- 
castle, not at Niccea. But a man’s life is his whole life; 
Mr. Gladstone without his Anglicanism is but a fragment. 
Mr. Russell has no mind to leave this side of his old leader 
alone. He dwells upon it with something akin to rapture ; 
nor is he to be blamed for doing so. “ When,” remarks 
Dean Swift, “I read a passage in an author where his 
opinion agrees with mine I never fail to say, that was excel- 
lently observed.” ; 

We are not sure Mr. Russell was wise in including his 
paper on Dr. Magee in this book. The late Archbishop of 
York looks a little strange in the company in which he finds 
himself. Perhaps he owes the honour to his steady dislike 
of Dr. Tait, who was, it appears, hardly a Churchman at all. 
We suppose if you are quite sure you have got the “ Succes- 
sion” it matters little how much you sneer at Archbishops, 
for though they miay be Presbyterians at heart, their hands 
when they come to the consecration of bishops and the 
ordination of priests and deacons are right enough for the 
purpose. 


these 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 





A NEW LIFE OF HAYDN. 
Haypn. By J. Cuthbert Hadden (‘The Master Musicians” 
Series). London: J. M. Dent and Co. 1902. 3s. 6d. net. 


THe “ Master Musicians Series” seems intended for a class 
of readers whom I, for one, believe to be approaching ex- 
tinction. ‘The English musical amateur of the present day, 
with all his faults, is really a little ahead of his analogue of 
thirty or forty years ago. He knows something of Wagner, 
and Tschaikowsky, and Richard Strauss ; he knows that a 
great musician is rather more than an automatic machine 
for recording notes upon paper in this or that order; he 
knows that the musician is a human being among human 
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beings, subject to the same social and literary and artistic 
influences as other men, and with a psychology of his own 
that must be analysed critically if he is to be understood. 
Hence the present-day amateur looks—or would look, if he 
were fully wise—to such studies of musicians as those in Mr. 
Runciman’s Old Scores and New Readings, where the fact 
is never lost sight of that a composer is a living, thinking, 
sentient organism, with a bias to this or that view of life 
caused by a certain structure and a certain environment. 
What the older amateur liked was a plain, unvarnished tale 
of a semi-legendary hero, a stolid recital of all the external 
events of his life from year to year, a complete list of his 
works, a colourless criticism of a dozen or two of the greatest 
of them, and a number of traditional anecdotes that would 
not stir the interest of a schoolgirl. ‘This was musical 
literature as it used to be written; and the “ Master 
Musicians Series ” represents, let us hope, the expiring effort 
of this old order of things. 

I am not implying that the various books in the series 
are uniformly bad or inefficient ; one or two of them, in- 
deed, are very well done. My complaint is that they belong 
to a fast-vanishing epoch of musical culture. ‘The reader of 
the present day wants something more forcible, more real, 
more vital. He wants genuine psychological studies of 
musicians ; he wants genuine criticism of their works. Pub- 
lishers, editors, and authors must all come to see that they 
are trying to force down the public’s throat a kind of food 
too insipid for the public taste, and too innutritious for the 
public stomach. Let them take their courage in both 
hands, and try hard to realise that this is the twentieth 
century, and they will find, | venture to prophesy, more 
support from the intelligent musical amateur than they seem 
to get at present. 

For the kind of reader to whom this series is intended 
to appeal, however, Mr. Hadden’s book is excellent. It 
is accurate, painstaking, pleasant in tone, and useful for 
reference. The only pity is that he should not have dared 
more. ‘The general plan of all these books is really good, 
and not only the languid amateur but the serious student 
may well be grateful for their succinct and orderly present.- 
tion of the main facts of each composer's life and works. 
All that is wanted to keep the volumes alive is a little more 
of the salt of individuality. | Mr. Hadden’s style is easy, 
unforced, and readable, though he occasionally succumbs to 
slovenliness. “The first of his many subsequent visits to 
London” (p. 88) is almost bad enough for Professor Saints- 
bury. And when Mr. Hadden remarks that “a composer 
to be great must live with his fellows and open his soul to 
human af fluences” (p. 47), he surely gives the Philistine a 
chance to make a bad joke at the expense of the musician, 
who is usually inpecunious. It would have been well also 
for Mr. Hadden to have stated openly how much of his 
criticism of the “Creation” is based upon that of Mr. 
Runciman’s article on Haydn in his Old Scores and New 
Readings. He should either have quoted Mr. Runciman im 
extenso in inverted commas, or recast the latter gentleman’s 
remarks into words of his own. As it is, while Mr. Runci- 
man finished up his article in this way : 


“It is hard to sum up the ‘Creation’ unless one is pre- 
pared to call it great and never go to hear it. It is not a 
sublime oratorio, nor yet a frankly comic oratorio, nor 
entirely a dull oratorio Perhaps it may be de- 
sctibed as a third-rate oratorio, whose interest is largely 
historic and literary.” 


Mr. Hadden’s paragraph ends thus : 


**On the whole, however, it is difficult to sum up a work 
like the ‘Creation,’ unless, as has been cynically remarked, 
one is prepared to call it great and never go to hear it. It is 
not sublime, but neither is it dull. In another fifty years, 
perhaps, the critic will be able to say that its main interest is 
largely historic and literary.” 


This looks like independent criticism to the casual reader, 
who could not possibly suspect, from the text, that he was 
reading not Mr. Hadden but Mr. Runciman. 

The failure to look at Haydn clearly and comprehen- 
sively comes out prominently here and there in the book. 





For example, on p. 53 Mr. Hadden is doubtful as to whether 
Haydn had or had not a genuine dramatic gift: 


“What Haydn would have done for opera if he had de- 
voted his serious attention to it at any of the larger theatres 
it is, of course, impossible to say. Judging from what has 
survived of his work in this department, he was notable 
for refinement rather than for dramatic power. We must, 
however, remember the conditions under which he worked. 
He confessed himself that his operas were fitted only for 
the small stage at Esterhaz, and could never produce the 
proper effect elsewhere. If he had written with a large stage 
in view, it may reasonably be assumed that he would have 
written somewhat differently.” 


Yet on page 181, dealing with a precisely similar suggestion 
by Pohl, that, 


‘if his project of visiting Italy had been fulfilled and his 
faculties been stimulated in this direction by fresh scenes 
and a large horizon, we might have gained some fine 
operas ” 


Mr. Hadden negatives Pohl thus confidently : 


“It is doubtful. Haydn lacked the true dramatic instinct. 
His placid, easy-going, contented nature could never have 
allowed him to rise to great heights of dramatic force. He 
was not built on a heroic mould; the meaning of tragedy 
was unknown to him.” 


The self-contradiction may be more apparent than real, due 
to hasty and ill-considered expression as much as to loose 
thinking; but it is none the less unsatisfactory. No clear 
picture of the brain and the temperament of Haydn is pos- 
sible in face of an oscillation of judgment like this. Still, 
when all is said and done, Mr. Hadden’s book remains a 
very useful and reliable, though somewhat too modest and 
too unadventurous, guide to Haydn’s life and works and to 
the literature that has grown up around them. The illus- 
trations are mostly very good, as is usually the case in this 
series ; although the frontispiece, by some blurring of the 
impression, gives Haydn a decidedly shabby and bibulous 
appearance. 
ERNEST NEWMAN. 





THE STORY OF AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


THE DoMINION OF THE AIR: THE STORY OF AERIAL NaVIGas- 
rion. By the Rev. J. M. Bacon. London: Cassell. 6s. 


In the late Mr. Frederick Locker-Lampson’s memoirs we 
read how his father made a balloon ascent under the name 
of Brown. “The balloon alighted in a field near a high 
road in Essex. The aeronauts were in difficulties, and 
made signals to a passing postchaise. It at once stopped, 
the occupants leaped out and ran across the field to render 
assistance. One of them was a young cavalry officer, re- 
turning from foreign service, just landed at Harwich on his 
way to London. Then there was a sudden recognition 
and exclamations. What, Edward ? William ? The officer 
was my father’s eldest brother, just arrived from India. 
They had not seen each other for years.” We quote this 
anecdote because it is comical, and also because the inci- 
dent took place as long ago as 1802. It is true that bal- 
looning was more or less in its infancy, and that to make 
an ascent was a feat of considerable daring; hence Mr. 
Locker’s endeavour to escape notoriety by adopting a more 
commonplace appellation; but, nevertheless, aeronautics 
‘have made astonishingly little progress during the last hun- 
dred years. The first balloon that ever carried a human 
freight was invented by the brothers Montgolfier, and, 
strange to say (whether from motives of prudence or 
modesty), the brothers were not the first to make an ascent. 
Two volunteers, named M. Pilatre de Rozier and the Mar- 
quis d’Arlandes, were found, who went up in the airship. “It 
was 74 ft. high, 48 ft. in largest diameter, and 15 ft. across 
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the neck, outside which a wicker gallery was constructed, 
while an iron brazier was slung below all. The two bold 
Frenchmen took their stand the 
gallery, each furnished with bundles of fuel to feed the 
furnace (for the first balloons were inflated with coal smoke), 
each also carrying a large wet sponge with which to extin- 
guish the flames whenever the machine might catch fire” 
never was the adage that “ fortune favours the brave” better 
illustrated than in the case of these early aeronauts. M. de 
Rozier and the intrepid Marquis came safe to earth, and 
their fortunate venture was the signal for the instantaneous 
popularity of ballooning. 

It is very nearly one hundred and twenty years 
since the brothers Montgolfier made little paper balloons 
fly up to the ceiling by means of the smoke from their 
kitchen fire—a fairly long period—and during it aero- 
nautics have had their ups and downs. Lately, however, 
certain experiments have once more directed the public 
attention (which had rather begun to flag) to the problem 
of aerial navigation. 

It is probably to learn what are his opinions on this 
subject that the majority of people will read Mr. Bacon’s 
hook. Mr. Bacon, as everyone knows, is a distinguished 
aeronaut, and so his opinions are in the highest degree 
worth having. The chief question appears to be whether 
the airship of the future is to be heavier or lighter than 
air, for though it has been found impossible to steer a 
balloon dead in the face of the wind even by powerful 
motors, such as M. Santos Dumont and Count Zeppelin 
employed, it is an established fact that where there is little 
or no resistance to the flight of the balloon a course can 
be steered through the air with less difficulty than is found 
in taking a Cunarder across the Atlantic. Last summer 
Mr. Stanley Spencer, member of a family of aeronauts, 
drove an airship from the Crystal Palace to Harrow. As 
far as the balloon is concerned, then, there are only two 
serious obstacles against aerial flight. One is the difficulty 
of remaining in the air more than about forty-eight hours ; 
the other is the variable nature of the wind. The American 
aeronaut Wise, it will be remembered, wished to essay a 
voyage across the Atlantic. In his day motors had not 
yet been thought of, but he felt confident of success, 
whether rightly or wrongly, for another reason. “ Having 
from a long experience in aeronautics been convinced that 
a constant and regular current of air is blowing at all times 
from west to east,” he says in his letter to the Zencaster 
Intelligencer. Mr. Bacon says that modern meteorologists 
largely support this view, and that great value is to be 
attached to a thorough knowledge of these air currents. 
Wise, as we know, had not an opportunity of putting his 
theory to the test. As to the other objection, we can quote 
Mr. Bacon again. He says “that now the liquefaction of 
gases has become an accomplished fact, it seems almost 
theoretically possible that a balloonist may presently be 
able to provide himself with an unlimited reserve of poten- 
tial energy so as to be fitted for travel of indefinite dura- 
tion” ; so much for the /ighter-than-air-ites, as Mr. Bacon 
calls them. In his opinion a balloon journey will always 
be rather problematical (as to time and direction taken), 
given even the possibility of remaining aloft at pleasure. 

The heavier-than-air-ites are a more ambitious band. 
They are not content to fly before the winds of heaven, 
they wish to conquer them. Mr. Hiram Maxim, a photo- 
graph of whose remarkable (aero-plane) air-ship will be 
found in Mr. Bacon’s book, says that “a motive power 
has to be discovered first which can develope at least as 
much power in proportion to its weight as a bird is able to 
develope. Birds obtain the greater part of their support 
by moving forward with sufficient velocity so as to be con- 
stantly resting on new air, the inertia of which has not been 
disturbed.” Mr. Maxim did eventually succeed in devising 
a scheme in which the lifting effect should be considerably 
greater than the weight of the machine. Professor Langley, 
another inventor, contrived “a flying machine, built, ap- 
parently, almost entirely of metal, driven by an engine, 
starting from a platform 20 ft. high. The machine rose at 
first directly in the face of the wind, moving with great 


on opposite sides of 





steadiness, and subsequently wheeling in large curves until 
steam was exhausted, when from a height of 80 ft. or 100 ft. 
it shortly settled down. The experiment was then repeated 
with similar results. Its motion was so steady that a 
glass of water might have remained unspilled. ‘The actual 
length of flight each time, which lasted for a minute and a 
half, exceeded half a mile, while the velocity was between 
twenty and twenty-five miles in a course that was con- 
stantly taking it up hill.” 

Whatever may be the outcome of such experiments, 
Mr. Bacon assures us that there is no feeling of sea-sickness 
experienced during an aerial flight, and that it is more 
beneficial to the health than a voyage to Australia. 

In a notice like this it has been impossible to quote 
more than a little. We have not been able to say a word 
of the aspirations and adventures of early aeronauts, whose 
history Mr. Bacon gives in the most detailed and interest- 
ing fashion; nor of such remarkable men as the veteran 
Green, with his famous Nassau balloon, nor Coxwell, nor 
Wise. As might be expected from the nature of the sub- 
ject, there are plenty of stories, both tragic and comical. 
There is also much scientific matter lucidly expressed, and 
put within reach of the layman. There are beautiful 
photographs taken by Mr. Bacon himself on his aerial 
voyages. We have been obliged to omit all account of the 
modern Icarus, Herr Otto Lilienthal, of Berlin, who de- 
lighted to float as a bird across precipices and ravines, and 
whose biographical notice ran as follows: “We have to 
record the death of Otto Lilienthal, whose soaring machine, 
during a gliding flight, suddenly tilted over at a height of 
60 ft., by which mishap he met an untimely death on 
August 9, 1896.” But we can urge everybody to read this 
book, and can assure them that it is in the highest degree 
instructive and interesting. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


THe Great Bork War. By Arthur Conan Doyle. London: 


Smith, Elder, and Co. 10s. 6d, 


Tuts is what the author calls a “complete edition” of a 
book, the early editions of which made their appearance 
two years ago. He congratulates himself, in the preface, 
on the comparative absence of mistakes which he has had 
to correct or of judgments to modify since he first wrote. 
This is courageous, for it recalls the fact that he originally 
formed his definite conclusions about the war upon a short 
six months’ visit to South Africa, and that his whole concep- 
tion of the great conflict, its causes, its meaning, and the 
chief characters in it, was so erroneous that he mistook the 
close of the first act for the end of the long tragedy, and 
confidently proclaimed as history the fact that the war had 
ended in the summer of 1g00. ‘The greater and newer 
part of this complete edition deals with the events of the 
war since that date, and of these the author frankly says 
that the materials are not yet available for a final 
or accurate record. This is very obvious, and if the, 
narrative of Sir Arthur Doyle may be regarded as a 
vigorous sketch of battles, ambuscades, sieges, .execu- 
tions, and other such like incidents of a terrible war, 
it is well done; and, illustrated as it is by admirable maps, 
will afford legitimate entertainment to youthful “Im- 
perialists” and other such deepthinking persons. With 
lightness of touch, if not of heart, Sir Arthur Doyle 
brings the long siege of Ladysmith, the bloody en- 
gagements on the Tugela, and the horrors of Magers- 
fontein and Paardeberg before his reader. Without 
an effort he transports him from the relief of Kimberley 
and Mafeking to the successful occupation of Bloemfontein 
and Pretoria. Finally, he makes his imagination reel 


with kaleidoscopic views of Kitchener chasing De Wet, 
French pursuing Botha, the sweeping bare of the Boer 
country, the concentration camps, the invasions of the Cape 
Colony, the terrors of martial law, and the interminable 
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blockhouses, which last, oddly enough, he thinks really 
brought the Boers to their knees. 

In purely military matters Sir A. Doyle seems sensible 
enough. He points out the grave risks of Roberts’s hasty 
advance to Bloemfontein and Pretoria, which involved the 
decimation by disease of his force at the former place, 
and at the latter the imminent danger of having his com- 
munications cut by an active enemy left in his rear. In 
the great Buller and White controversy he emphatically 
condemns Buller, and in the Lindley affair he exonerates 
General Colvile from blame. He is unhesitating in his 
(lisapproval of the notorious Proclamation of September 15, 
which professed to banish our foes from the country for 
which they were so bravely fighting. He characterises it 
as “ harsh and unchivalrous, injudicious, and high-handed,” 
and adds with much force: 


“In honourable war you conquer your adversary by 
superior courage, strength, or wit, but you do not terrorise 
him by particular penalties aimed at individuals. The 
burghers of the Transvaal and late Orange Free State were 
legitimate belligerents and to be treated as such.” 


This verdict of so unimpeachable an “ Imperialist ” 
is worth recording in view of the fact that Lord Milner 
and Mr. Chamberlain were, unfortunately, able to persuade 
Mr. Asquith and other “ Imperialist” Liberals to support 
what is now universally recognised to have been a 
particularly mean and _ disastrous blunder. It did 
in fact, goad the Boers into desperate and signally success: 
ful acts of retaliation. For—as Sir Arthur Doyle points 
out—within five days of the issue of the Proclamation, and 
by evidently concerted action, they inflicted a loss upon us 
of nearly 600 men. In the south-east of the Transvaal 
Gough’s force was overwhelmed by Botha. Near Bloem- 
fontein two guns of ours and 150 men were taken. In the 
Cape Colony a squadron of Lancers was annihilated by 
Smuts. In the extreme south of the Free State a detach- 
ment of Lovat’s Scouts was surprised, and lost their colonel 
and only gun. 

It is much to be regretted that Sir Arthur Doyle’s 
sense of chivalry stops at condemning this Proclamation. 
Farm-buming and devastation he sometimes denies, and 
when he does not deny, reluctantly condones. He is 
astonished at our moderation in not arming more natives. 
He approves of the shooting of Boers for wearing khaki, 
though he has just told us that to conquer your enemy by 
wit is honourable warfare, and he must know that the 
Boers had as much right to wear khaki as we had. He 
glories in putting unoffending non-combatants, living 
under our protection, upon trains to be blown up 
or wrecked by their compatriots, though he must 
be well aware that The Hague Convention, in pro- 
hibiting the compelling of non-combatants to take 
part in military operations, only repeated a principle recog- 
nised by the military law of every civilised country. The 
rigours of martial law in the Cape Colony he conceals by 
ignoring its worst features. He makes no allusion, for 
instance, to the barbarous practice adopted by General 
French of compelling the friends and neighbours of con- 
demned rebels to witness their executions. ‘The concentra- 
tion camps he only glances at in a few sentences which are 
gravely misleading. He admits that they became neces 
sary because the “country was denuded,” and that “ it 
was the reconcentrado system of Cuba over again, with 
the essential difference that the guests ” (“ guests” is good, 
as Polonius would say) “of the British Government were 
well fed and.well treated during their detention.” He 
dismisses the subject with this light and airy remark : 

“Some consternation was caused in England by a report 
of Miss Hobhouse, which called attention to the very high 
rate of mortality in some of these camps, but examination 
showed that this was not due to anything insanitary in their 
situation or arrangement, but to a severe epidemic of 
measles, which had swept away a large number of children.” 


And he adds the amazing observation that 


‘“*There is reason to believe that their general condition 
was superior to that of the U:tlander refugees.” 


It is not possible to suspect Sir A. Di ryle ot deliberately 
perverting facts, but it is impossible to acquit him of 
ignoring them, a sufficiently grave crime in one who claims 
to write history. Can he really be unaware that, according 
to official figures, there died in the camps from February, 
1901, to February, 1902, no fewer than 20,000 persons out 
of a population never exceeding 120,000, a rate, that is, 
of over 150 per. 1,000 per annum, and about nine 
times greater than the normal rate ? Does’ he 
seriously suggest that the Uitlander refugees died 
at this rate, and if so, when and where ? How, 
in his opinion, does a severe epidemic of measles 
among children account for an appalling death-rate among 
adults? And why did the epidemic not find its way to 
the well-conducted camps, in some of which the death- 
rate was barely normal? What made the death-rate fall 
to normal when the public voice compelled Mr. Chamber- 
lain to take the camps out of the callous hands of 
Lord Milner and Mr. Brodrick? And if such an epidemic 
did exist, what excuse can there be for the terrible over- 
crowding and indiscriminate mixture of the diseased with 
the healthy which was permitted ? Sir A. Doyle is a 
medical man and can answer these questions better than 
most people. He is qualified to explain, for instance, 
whether a death-rate of more than one in ten of the 
“guests” at the Kroonstaad camp in August, 1901, was 
“not due to anything insanitary in its situation” under the 
following circumstances. 

Here is the official report, dated September 6: 


“On the S.W. side of the camp, about two thousand 
yards from the centre of the camp and 1,500 yards from the 
hospital, is situated a crematory, and when the wind blows 
from that quarter the smoke is blown over the camp. The 
smell of burning decomposed flesh is then unbearable. If 
this pest spot is not removed we do not see how the health 
of the camp can improve. The General Officer command- 
ing Kroonstaad has been repeatedly approached with a view 
to removing this nuisance, but declines.” 


In the same month at the Heilbron camp no fewer than 
144 “ guests” of our Government died out of 3,391, a rate 
(hoerresco referens) of 509 per thousand per annum. As 
to which Captain Trollope is officially reported to have 
said : 

“On August 14 I telegraphed to the superintendent of 
the camp kroonstaad, to stop all translocation of refugees 
to other camps till the measles epidemic had abated. In 
spite of this the General Officer commanding ordered over 

zoo people to Heilbron on August 29 and 30. Ten of these 
families were suffering from measles.” 

Now, whatever may be the opinion of Sir A. Doyle 
in his character of historian, he can hardly, as a doctor, 
represent with a clear conscience, that the terrible death- 
rate among the “guests” at Heilbron was “not due to 
anything unsanitary in the arrangement” of the camp. 

Sir A. Doyle makes no allusion to the disagreeable 
fact that up to March, 1gor, the lady and children “ guests ” 
whose men were fighting for their country were put on 
starvation rations. He actually describes them as “ well 
fed.” He waxes almost enthusiastic about those miserable 
creatures who deserted their fellow-countrymen and took up 
arms with the enemy against their own fatherland. He 
speaks caressingly of them as “tame Boers.” Their 
official designation was “ National Scouts,” but the name 
by which they will go down to posterity is a more obvious 
and much less complimentary one. Can it be that in case 
of a German invasion of England, Sir A. Doyle would 
be found at the head of “tame Englishmen ” 
man side ? 

It is really not possible to take Sir A. Doyle seriously 
when he wanders into the political history — of 
South Africa. He has tried hurriedly to get up his 
brief, but the meaning of a hundred years’ national struggle 
is not to be mastered like that. The history of the Cape 
Colony up to the time of the Raid is a sealed book to him. 
He thinks the natives will be so much better off under 
British rule than under the Boers. He describes 
Mr. Rhodes as “a Napoleon of peace,” being apparently 
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quite unaware of the Matabele War and the fate of the 
natives under Mr. Rhodes’s abortive “ Strop” Bill, or under 
the Chartered Company’s administration. He is oblivious 
of the fact that the only benefit so far derived by the natives 
from British rule is a reduction by half of their means of 
livelihood. 

Now and then, indeed, glimmerings of light dawn 
upon Sir A. Doyle. He does not like the Raid. He con- 
demns the shortcomings of the South African Com- 
mittee. He is uneasy about Mr. Chamberlain’s having 
to disinter from the preamble of an obsolete treaty 
our claim to a suzerainty. He actually admits that 
in September and October, 1899, our Government “ was 
cautiously and patiently leading up to an ultimatum when 
our opponent suddenly played the very card we were pre- 
pared to lay upon the table.” He silences all scruples, 
however, by expatiating upon the wrongs suffered by the 
“helots” at Johannesburg, which he gravely describes as 
“oppression such as no men of our race have ever sub- 
mitted to,” and by persuading himself that the theory of 
the Africander conspiracy to oust us from South Africa 
“cannot be dismissed as a myth.” Certainly it cannot, 
when it has been made the excuse for a bloody war of 
two and a half years ; but it may safely be said that, as time 
goes on, the farcical nature of the so-called evidence for it 
will become so plain that posterity will wonder how 
it ever reached even the dignity of a myth. Sir Arthur Doyle 
records without a sigh, if not with approval, how one part 
of the Boer territory was cropped, but by no means 
shaved, and another reduced to the condition of the 
Shenandoah Valley, of which Grant said: “A crow must 
carry his own rations when he flies across it."* _Yet—when 
the “ still small voice” will not be silenced—Sir A. Doyle 
can wax enthusiastic about the Boers themselves,and actually 
declares that “no nation in history has ever made a more 
desperate and prolonged resistance against a vastly supe- 
rior antagonist”; and he utters a fervent prayer that 
“Britons may be as staunch when their hour of adversity 
comes round.” To that part, at least, of Sir Arthur Doyle’s 
book we can all say Amen. 








TWO OLD HANDS AND A NEW ONE. 


A Dream's FuLFitMent. By L. B. Walford. London: Nisbet. 


os 


My Lapy Jouanna. By E. Everett Green. London: Nisbet. 
55- 

THE COLONEL SAHIB. 
6s. 


By Garrett Mill. London: Blackwood, 


THoucu boys have their Z'’om Brown, and little children 
their Lewis Carroll—and also, of course, their Just So 
Stories !—girls have no classic which they can call their 
own. This is probably because the lines which divide the 
small child from the boy, and the boy from the man, are 
definite lines. The intellectual growth of a girl is more 
gradual. Her development, if actually more rapid, takes 
the form more of a merging from the younger into the elder 
state. She is a girl—and while she is a girl, she is a woman. 





* But the Daily Mail 


that unimpeachable organ of Im- 
perialism 


has given an even more realistic picture: 

“For hundreds of miles you can scarcely see a farm that 
is not deserted, or a house that is not roofless and tenant- 
less. . . . The nearer to the Rand the greater becomes the 
ruin, the more utter the desolation. . . . The country for 
a hundred miles south of Johannesburg is an absolute 
wilderness . It was here that the long pent-up fury of 
Mr. Atkins was finally let loose. ... Every night as the 
demoralised Boers sought a little breathing space in the 
hills, they looked back and saw miles of broad patches of 
flame, and twinkling points of fire marking where their 
crops and homesteads had been twenty-four hours before. 
Only a single house in all the hundred miles was left na- 
burnt, and that was saved by the prayers and tears of a 
newly-wedded bride.” 


So with her literary tastes. She reads her Alice and her 
Mother’s Recompense side by side, and then, later, side by 
side with the Recompense she places the Bronté novels upon 
her bookshelves. Perhaps a better idea of our meaning 
will be gained when we say that the serials of the leading 
boys’ journal—the Boy’s Own Paper—are boys’ stories 
—they are concerned with school life and adventure and 
travel. The tales are distinctly doys’ tales—of no interest 
for anyone but boys. In the companion publication, the 
Girl’s Own, the serials have usually a strong love interest. 
They are not distinctively girls’ stories—using the term girl 
in its narrow sense—they appeal equally to women. 

No one has ever done for girls what Judge Hughes did 
for boys, and it is a question if anyone ever will. 

These thoughts occur to us as we take up the two latest 
contributions to our girls’ bookshelves, and wonder if the 
girls’ classic will ever come. Certainly neither of the 
books before us could claim the title, but then it would be 
obviously unfair to judge them by any high literary 
standard, for to literature neither of them pretends. 


Mrs. Walford’s volume, A Dream's Fulfilment, con- 
sists of a number of stories of the mild domestic interest 
which appeals to some girls. 

The style is simple; indeed, its artlessness has a 
certain fascination, and in the last tale in the book—* An 
Idyll of Kent ”—we are conscious of a hold upon our at- 
tention which some of the other stories did not lead us to 
expect. The plot of the “ Idyll” is nothing new. A peer 
and an heiress, who had rebelled against an alliance 
arranged by match-making parents, meet in plebeian dis- 
guise and—fall in love. The event takes place in a Kentish 
hopfield, and, after the usual discoveries and surprises, all 
ends in marriage bells. Though the peer is rather feeble, 
the heiress and her French governess are both well done. 
The other* principal story in the volume—that from which 
the book takes its name—concerns the visit of a female 
telegraphist to Scotland, and tells how the young lady, 
having sustained an accident to her foot, is compelled to 
remain for some months across the border, ultimately fall- 
ing in love with and marrying her landlady’s son. It would 
be rather pleasant, by the way, to think that all lady tele- 
graphists could leave King’s Cross as we are informed did 
Miss Vera, with the intention of spending a few weeks in 
Scotland. We did not know that the Post Office had such 
liberal allowances for holidays. 

Mrs. Walford’s book will not be conspicuous even in 
girls’ literature, but its faults are chiefly negative, and we 
doubt not that it will find many and appreciative readers. 

A very different kind of book is Miss Everett Green’s 
My Lady Johanna. Miss Green has a reputation for his- 
torical romance, and the book before us will strengthen that 
reputation. The story deals with the early history of 
Johanna, daughter of Edward I. of England, and takes the 
form of anarrative-diary kept by the Princess’s chief lady- 
in-waiting, Lady Edeline. The matrimonial career of the 
Princess appears to have been a somewhat chequered one. 
Bethrothed first to the young Earl of Hapsburgh, death 
robs her of her royal suitor before even she has seen him. 
Later, wedded to the Earl of Gloucester, she at length has 
to mourn his loss also. Ultimately she becomes, unknown 
to her royal father, the wife of Sir Ralph de Monthermer. 
When the King discovers the mis-alliance, his anger is un- 
controllable, and for some time he refuses to be reconciled 
te his daughter. But in due time, of course, all is set right, 
and My Lady Johanna wins back her father’s heart and 
gains recognition for her husband. The story is excel- 
lently told, and the character of Johanna—high-spirited yet 
tender, disobedient yet loving—is well and strongly drawn. 
Perhaps it is because the style in which the book is written 
has been so often burlesqued, but the “in soothes” and 
the “knightly prowesses” and the “right wells” seem to 
raise a smile as we read. However, this is but a quibble. 





The book is one which we feel confidence in recommend- 

ing to anyone in search of a good, sound story for girls. 
Mr. Garrett Mill’s name is new to us, and if he is a 

young writer, we are not without hopes that some day he 
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will achieve something. That he set out to achieve some- 
thing when he wrote the book before us is evident, and if 
he has failed he has only done so in a way that is hopeful 
of the future. The style of Zhe Colonel Sahib is much 
above the average ; for one thing, it shows—what is rare 
in a first novel—an admirable reticence ; the Indian pic- 
tures appear to have the colour of truth; where the story 
fails is in its hold on the reader. The interest drags; for 
three-quarters of the book we are entirely indifferent to the 
Colonel Sahib and his doings; and, though the later 
scenes—particularly the one in which the Rajah of Retwara 
is nonplussed—are described with considerable spirit, still, 
how many readers will persevere through even the half of a 
novel in search of something to grip their interest ? 

Briefly, the plot centres round an attempt by certain 
Indian rajahs to take advantage of the native disaffection 
caused by a grain shortage, in order to stir up a rebellion 
against the British Government. ‘The Colonel Sahib is 
one Colonel Cayley, who has a commission from the India 
Office to visit Retwara—the central State of the troubled 
region—to inquire into the question of the famine and, in- 
cidentally, to keep his eye on the Rajah. ‘The result of the 
Colonel’s surveillance culminates in the scene to which we 
have already alluded, and in which the Rajah throws up 
the sponge, saving Retwara from bloodshed. 

Anti-climax is the bugbear of the young writer, and 
Mr. Mill’s book is, alas! not free from it. After the re- 
bellion incident, Retwara suffers from flood. ‘This catas- 
trophe is presumably introduced so that we may be made to 
understand that the Rajah is not such a bad fellow after all, 
for when the Colonel is in imminent danger of being 
drowned, the native potentate saves his life. 

The love interest in The Colonel Sahib is but sub- 
sidiary, the heroine having but a shadowy existence, and, 
indeed, the same criticism might be applied to the mis- 
sionaries, Fred Howard, and Mr. Winton, the Resident. 
The strongest characterisations are those of the native 
servants. Mr. Mill seems to touch life when dealing with 
the complexities of the Indian character. 

Before leaving him we should like to put two questions 
to Mr. Mill. The first: Are missionaries accustomed to 
have such intimate relations with high Government officials 
as he would have us believe in The Colonel Sahib? And 
the second : How does he expect the ordinary reader, with 
no knowledge of India, to understand such passages—and 
there are many of them—as the following : 

“Colonel Cayley chose for his tour a smart but strong 
tonga, its wheels able to defy the worst kutcha roads, and 
even an occasional jungle-track, Hs ani Fred Mcward 
left after choli hazri, and trusted for a sais for guidance in 
short cuts. 





OUR BLACK EMPIRE. 


British Niceria. A Geogtaphical and Historical Description 
of the British Possessions adjacent to the Niger River, West 
Africa. By Lieut.-Colonel A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.S.,  Barrister-at-Law. London: Cassell. 
12s. 6d. net. 


COLONEL MOCKLER-FERRYMAN has given us in this, his 
latest work, a most exhaustive account of that recent addi- 
tion to our Imperial burthens which, under the title of 
Southern and Northern Nigeria, we assumed on January 1, 
1900. In the four years that had elapsed since the pub- 
lication of his British West Africa such changes had 
taken place as to necessitate the rewriting of large portions 
of that work. For in that time the charter of the Royal 


Niger Company had been revoked and the whole district . 


brought under the direct administration of the Crown. 
Political considerations, especially the desire to prevent 
any claim to possession on the part of France and Ger- 
many, hastened the change, nor does any part of the 
British Empire afford problems of greater interest in the 
world-struggle between savagery and civilisation than is 
afforded by our contact with the vast and varied popula- 
tions of this immense district of the world. 


The author begins from the earliest days of our connec- 
tion with West Africa, telling us once again the thrilling 
tale of the travels of Mungo Park, Denham, and Clap- 
perton, the Landers, and others. So rapid has been the 
subsequent development of trade in those regions as a 
result of the efforts and sufferings of those early explorers 
that, although fifty years ago there was not a single store- 
shed north of the Delta of the Niger, the banks of the 
main river and its branches, to a distance of goo miles 
from the sea, are now lined with British trading stations. 

But it is of interest to learn, inasmuch as the Royal 
Niger Company published no accounts of its revenue and 
expenditure during the fourteen years of its existence, that 
its expenditure exceeded its revenue by more than 
£240,000 during that time. Nevertheless, it paid its ordi- 
nary shareholders at the rate of 64% per cent. with surprising 
regularity. But the expenses of grants to native chiefs, of 
constabulary forces, and of punitive expeditions destroyed 
all chances of any real profit. Of very great interest is 
the author’s account of two of these punitive expeditions— 
that against the Emir of Nupé and that against the Emir 
of Ilorin in 1897. The reasons given by the author for 
the former (p. 79) are of the familiar but unconvincing kind 
always used in justification of such crusades; but against 
the reasoning of two Whitworth guns, five seven-pounder 
mountain guns, and six Maxims no Fulah host could hope 
to prevail. The author implies that the conquest of the 
Ilorins was a secondary object of the same campaign, but 
attributes it a few pages later to a pure misunderstanding 
on the part of the Ilorins: “Sir George Goldie desired to 
visit the Emir of Ilorin on a friendly mission.” An armed 
escort of 300 men, two seven-pounders, and four Maxims 
should surely have convinced the Ilorins of the perfect 
friendliness of his intentions, especially when letters of 
the “friendly nature of the Governor's visit” were sent to 
the Emir. The Ilorins, however, were too stupid to under- 
stand these signs of friendship; they offered resistance ; 
their city was shelled, nor was any record kept of the thou- 
sands of their slain. It was all done out of pure friend- 
liness, of course! But the friendship of Imperialism is of 
a strange type, and remarkably similar to unconcealed 
hostility. 

Now that these regions have passed under Imperial 
administration we are told that “for at least another decade 
we must expect an annual punitive expedition or two” 
(p. 127), but the author adds, for the comfort of those of us 
who do not believe in ruthless massacre as the best method 
of spreading civilisation, that “punitive expeditions are 
never likely to be launched without weighing the conse- 
quences. In Southern Nigeria they are necessary so long 
as the pagans adhere to their inhuman practices, and in 
Northern Nigeria until slave-raiding has been abolished ; 
but it is erroneous to imagine that the political officers 
favour the employment of Maxim guns to settle difficul- 
ties” (p. 309). But is there no danger, in thus civilising 
the natives, of barbarising ourselves ? 

The customs of Southern Nigeria are indeed appalling. 
History has nothing worse to record than the condition of 
Benin City when it was occupied by the punitive expedition 
of 1897: “In every direction were to be seen crucified 
corpses, headless trunks, huge pits filled with bodies . 
and altars dripping with fresh human blood.” Very graphic, 
too, is the author’s account of “ Long Juju,” discovered and 
destroyed by the punitive expedition of 1901 against the 
Aros: “ At the far end of the hollow . . . stood the great 
altar, composed of native matting, backed by cloths, and 
finally topped by a huge pile of human skulls.” And 
“ there are to-day, within a day’s journey of a British court- 
house, places in Nigeria where, on the death of a chief, 
scores of innocent men and women are cast alive into the 
grave . . . where the sacrifice of virgins is considered as 
the highest honour to the dead. . . where albino children 
and young girls are offered as sacrifices to sharks . . . and 
slaves are slaughtered at the new moon, and at all reli- 
gious festivals.” All this makes terrible reading, but is 
indiscriminate slaughter the proper cure, and not rather 
time and good example ? 
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Experiment of the latter hardly appears to have been 
much tried, or so far it has failed of its fruits. For the 
author tells us that, little as the coast negroes have altered 
alter four centuries of contact wita Europeans, they hold 
more enlightened views than the more inland pagans, but 
that with greater enlightenment “has grown up a 
measure of vice—drunkenness and a low state of morality 
—non-existent among the more primitive pagan people of 
the interior.” It is to the credit of the Royal Niger Com- 
pany that it put great restrictions on the trade in drink, 
and that it intended, had its existence continued, to place 
a total prohibition on the introduction of spirits into its 
dominions. Every Niger Coast chief is declared to be 
“an habitual drunkard, lying drunk for days together in 
his house.” It is satisfactory to learn that the British 
Government has considerably raised the duty on the impor- 
tation of spirits into Southern Nigeria, and totally pro- 
hibited it insthe Northern province. This is in the right 
direction, for Sir George Goldie’s warning in 1895 must 
be kept in view, that unless the drink traffic were stopped 
by total prohibition such a state of things would be brought 
about as must ultimately lead to “the entire abandonment 
of the country.” 

In every way therefore it is a black country about which 
the author writes. Life for our black subjects seems to 
consist in hard drinking as the only counter-attraction to 
sacrificing or g Ihere is, however, a 
brighter side to the picture, and one catches glimpses of a 
people light-hearted in spite of 
Of special interest in this direction is the information the 
author has collected about their fables and folk-lore. It 
is to West Africa that we owe the “ Uncle Remus” 
which have caused the whole world to laugh, these being 
adaptations of African lore, carried by the slaves to the 
West Indian and American plantations. 

It would be difficult to think of any topic connected 
with West Africa that the author has not dealt with in an 
interesting and thorough manner. In his description of 
the manners and religious customs of the natives; of the 
history of the great Fulah Empire ; of the conditions affect- 
ing slavery; of our relations with France gnd Germany in 
the eager pursuit of territorial aggrandisement, he affords 
us abundant food for study and reflection. Perhaps he 
errs in overcdlouring the innocent blamelessness of the 
Royal Niger Company and the utter wickedness of their 
French rivals. He is sorry that the French and Germans 
have got any footing in the Dark Continent at all, but, 
with all his leaning to boundless expansion, even he comes 
to the sane conclusion that “ perhaps, after all, we have as 
large a slice of the country as we can conveniently look 
after.” He lays us under a further debt of gratitude for 
his well-written work in that he has added to it some excel 
lent photographs, an excellent index, and an excellent 
map. For these reasons it is likely to remain for some 
time the standard work on the subject. 
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THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Tue Story OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND: a History of English 
Banking, and a Sketch of the Money Market. By Henry 
Warren. London: Jordan and Sons. 3s. 6d. net. 


rue title of this book is a little misleading. It is not a 
graphic history of the Bank of England, as, from the title 
in chief, one expects to find, or, as the brilliant binding 
might be taken to indicate, an account of the more racy and 
sensational episodes in the career of the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle-street—suitable to the season of the year. 
It is a serious book in popular form: a readable, compre- 
hensive exposition of the functions of the Bank of England 
and of its relations to other banks and to the Money Market. 
It is brightly written, lucid, and instructive. The writer 


manages to treat even the more abstruse branches of his 
subject—the foreign exchanges, for instance—with a light 
hand ; his tone is fair, and though he expresses his opinions 
frankly, and does not scruple to praise or blame, he is not 
apparently a man of views, and has no axe of his own to 
grind. The book makes no new contribution to economical 
science or the philosophy ol banking, but furnishes a 
pleasant introduction to those studies. ‘The man of busi- 
ness who wishes to know a little of the theory of money and 
currency may safely place himself in the hands of Mr. 
Warren for a personally conducted tour in those domains. 
He will be carried rapidly through the programme, and 
though not allowed to linger at any one point, he will know 
at the end of the journey what are its general features, and 
what may be deserving of a more careful examination. 
There is one important respect in which Mr. Warren would 
seem to lead his readers astray. He fails to realise, or, at 
least, to portray adequately, the position the Bank of Eng- 
land occupies. He represents the Bank as being just like 
other banks. It is much more than a bank ; circumstances 
have made it the corner-stone of the fabric of national 
credit. Were the Bank ot England to close its doors, hardly 
a bank in the country would remain. Practically it cannot 
fail, for, were the bank in exfremis, as it actually was in 
1797, the Government and the nation must come to its 
rescue, 

The Bank of England, like the British Constitution, 
bristles with anomalies. Apart from its connection with the 
Government, it is, compared with some of its huge joint- 
stock rivals, a relatively small bank with a preposterously 
large capital. It is managed by Governors who are in office 
ior two years only, and a body of directors possessing, it is 
understood, one indispensable qualification: that they shall 
be in no way connected with banking. They are usually 
men of position and intelligence, fairly representing the 
commercial interests of the country, with no stake in the 
Bank beyond the amount of their qualification—who are 
enlisted young, and sedulously imbued with the traditions 
of the Bank before being entrusted with an active part in 
its management. Here possibly the secret of the 
Bank’s success. The Court of directors are well informed, 
take broad views, and do not hesitate to sacrifice a chance 
of immediate profit to the public interests. 

The Bank of England is not only a bank like any other 
bank, it is the custodian of the national balances and the 
CGovernment’s financial agent; it the paper 
currency, is the guardian of the coinage, pays the dividends 
and records the transfers of the National Debt; its public 
duties are defined and regulated in a multitude of statutes 
Last, but not least, it is the bank of the bankers and the 
depository of the ultimate reserve of gold. 

Under the stress of the competition of the joint-st« ck 
banks, the Bank of England has gradually become less a 
bank and more a national credit institution. Presumably, 
the Bank authorities are satisfied with this phase of evolu- 
tion; there seems every reason to believe that it is satis 
factory to the best opinion of bankers and financiers. Per- 
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manages 


haps the danger ahead may be lest the gold reserves should 
be jeopardised in the struggle to maintain dividends ; it is 
a pity the Bank’s future profits do not seem better assured 
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The history of the Bank of England still remains to be 
written. Francis’s History is a mere sketch; fairly re 
liable but inexact ; provokingly deficient in dates. Rogers 
deals admirably with the “ First Few enss” of the Bank. 
A complete history would seem to be worth writing, though 
it would be a big undertaking. Will Mr Westen assume 
the task ? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


It is half a century since Mr. Thomas Assheton Smith 
who was described in his day as “the best and hardest rider 
England ever saw,” ‘died at the age of eighty-two. His 
Memoirs were published shortly afterwards by the request 
of his widow, who “ entertained a strong desire to rescue his 
character from the reflections which had been cast upon it 
by one of the leading journals.” The Memoir was wu 
taken by Sir J. Eardley-Wilmot, and is now republishe: 
Messrs. R. A. Everett and Co. (Zhomas Assheton Smit/i 
The Reminiscences of a Famous Fox-Hunter, 6s.), with an 
introduction by Sir Herbert Maxwell. The book is well 
worth reading, as representing the manners and cystoms of 
a bygone age. For fifty years of a7 liie Mr. Assheton 
Smith was Master of Hounds, and he brought every faculty 
he posse ssed, and devoted a considerable part of a ve ry 
large income, to his chosen occupation. He found time, 
nevertheless, to administer a large estate in Hampshire, and 
to promote the welfare of his employés in the Welsh slate 
quarry, from which he gained most of his wealth. He also 
did much to promote and improve steam navigation, and 
was the practical originator of the “ Wave Line.” And we 
must not forget to say that he sat in Parliament for some 
years. He was, in fact, a fine specimen of the early Viec- 
torian country gentleman, discharging his duties in that 
sphere of life to which he had been called to the best of 
his abilities, and bringing a single mind to bear on the 
great subject of sport. 
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It was a good idea of Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s to 
issue an abridgment of Forster's Life of Dickens, and pet 
haps no better editor could have been found for the pur 
pose than Mr. George Gissing, who has proved himself a 
diligent student of the great novelist. Nevertheless, there 
is something disappointing in his book. It fills over three 
hundred large pages, and is well illustrated, and there is no 
reason why an excell nt bic grap hy should not be contained 
in such a space. But it s like an abridgment, even 
vhere one is unable to 1 Roser i passages that have been 
eliminated, and we are not sure that Mr. Gissing would n 
have done better to write an entirely new life, founding 
himself on Forster’s without sticking closely to his text. We 
are grateful, however, for the volume as it stands. Life 
is short, and “ Lives” are so long that it is seldom one cares 
to re-read a book of such dimensions as Forster's, but we are 
glad to have refreshed our memories of it in Mr. Gissing’s 


pages. 
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is noted for itseconomy 
as a food-beverage, its 
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its sustaining and re- 
freshing properties. 














EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE (UNIV ERSITY 
OF LONDON). 


The Lent Term begins on January toth, 1903 ~The College prepares Students 
for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and for the Oxford Honour 
Examinations. Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £75 a year, tenable 
for three years, wi ill be offered for « mpetition in July, 1903. For further par 
ticulars apply to the Secretary, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green 
S.O., Surrey 





THE ROYAL \L NAVAL SCHOOL, 
ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations. Honours for past year include Open Classical Scholarship, 
Ws adham College, Oxford ; oth Assi istant C lerks ship, R.N.; 7th Assistant Clerk- 
ship, R.N.; 13th and 2gth on the * Brit annia ” (all first tria Is); 2 Admissions to 
Sandhurst: 1st place from Woolwich into R.E. with 4 Prizes; Admission to 
Woolwich. NEXT TERM, January roth. Apply to Rev. the HEAD MASTER, 
or SECRETARY, 32, Sackville Street, W. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE, 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal—F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc. 
Home Comforts. 

Practical Science Teaching. 

Public School Training 
Five Laboratories. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principal : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, late 
Se ond Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoroughly 
modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 








healthful conditions of life; the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding-house 
stands at an elevation of 8oo ft Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton Co cos 

Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For prospectus address to 


BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL SCHOOL, WESTERHAM. 


Principal—Miss CLARK. 
Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the 
Principal. 
The Spring Term begins on January 2oth. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL WITH CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 


Very successtul Army Class; four passed direct last December, including 1st 
into Sandhurst. 
Close Scholarships (£100) at Oxford every year. 
ine new schoolhouse just opened. Fees very moderate. 


Apply, THE PRINCIPAL. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 





Spring Term begins January 15, 1902. Enquiries to be 
addressed to the Bursar. 


MARGATE. 





S. MARTIN’S LADIES’ SCHOOL. 


Eastern Esplanade, Cliftonville, facing the sea. Specially 


designed premises. Best modern Education. Liberal, refined 
home.—Miss Courtney-Page. 


KING'S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


I ECENT Successes include University Scholarships and Exhi- 
bitions, Passes into Woolwich and Sandhurst, &. A New Block will be 
Opened next Term containing Chemical Laboratory and additional! Class 
Rooms. Junior House for Boys under 12.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head Master. 


THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 


SHORTHAND & JOURNALISM 
For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS. 
Principal—OLiver McEwan. 
“* The greatest living authority on shorthand.’—L/loyd's News. 
Address—22, OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET 


SCHOOLS. 

THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 

THE MANAGER, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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NOTES ON TRADE “AND FINANCE. 


O 1902 was a practical joker till its last moment, 
and all those promises of boom amid which it 
made its exit were only its final and most cynical addi- 
tion to all the promises that it had broken during its 
course. The New Year boom only lasted a few hours, 
and then it was found that that miserable public had 
not yet made up its mind to come in and buy like a 
man. However, it is coming very soon, so they say 
who think they know all about it. The whole 
question has been carefully explained to me by a 
thoughtful observer; it seems that the only market 
in which the public can hope to do any good for 
itself is the Kaffir Circus—Home Rails depend 
entirely on the policy that the various boards may adopt 
in the face of recent criticism. Americans are all ‘‘ con- 
trolled” by ‘‘ Pierp.,” or some equally cryptic person. 
Foreigners, well, foreigners are just foreign, and you 
have got to be able to think in German, and work out 
decimals in modern Greek, before you can see your way 
in them. The Miscellaneous market is all chilled meat, 
and a bit overdone at that. The Jungle is a swamp, 
and Westralians suffer too severely from the personal 
equation. Kaffirs are the only show in the opinion of 
my experienced counsellor, and Kaffirs do not mean to 
be waked up until the magnates know exactly all about 
that war contribution. cr 
Let us all pity the position of poor Mr. Chamber- 
lain being feasted out there with Lord Milner and the 
magnates and the Boer Generals all round the same 
table, and with the very plain-spoken South African 
public opinion expressing itself freely concerning his 
appearance and utterances. Lord Milner has been 
making jokes, too—telling his critics that he is not 
prepared to discuss things after dinner, but if they will 
come to lunch to-morrow—and so on, and these jokes 
must have been very disconcerting to the guest of the 
evening. Then a certain Mr. Greenlees seems to have 
said that the Boers are very quick to take offence, but 
also are easily touched by sympathy. He appears to 
be some sort of a magnate, this Mr. Greenlees, so that 
the bad taste of this remark, which gives the lie to the 
whole of Mr. Chamberlain’s South African policy, is all 
the more glaring. 


Talking of colonies, I see that the Maoris are 
getting up a petition, praying that Mr. Seddon may 
be the new Governor of New Zealand in succes- 
sion to Lord Ranfurly. Probably the petition is 
about as spontaneous as some notorious examples in 
South Africa, but the point is interesting as an indica- 
tion that the project of the transplantation of Mr. 
Seddon to the Transvaal has apparently been aban- 
doned. And yet there must be plenty of scope for his 
peculiar kind of statesmanship in the land to which the 
benefit of his assistance was virtually promised. And 
the Orange River Colony is sighing for the assistance 
of a great financier; it appears that the colony is 
threatened with a proposal to incorporate the municipal 
police with the South African Constabulary, and the 
Bloemfontein Post points out that ‘‘ before the war the 
whole organisation of police, prisons, and the Free 
State Army only cost £60,000 per annum, while on 
the reduced basis the South African Constabulary must 
cost about £600,000, which is an expenditure that the 
Orange River Colony cannot support.” But Mr. 
Seddon could easily include police under reproductive 
expenditure—and borrow the money required. 


The December Board of Trade returns wound up 
the commercial year in good style. It is true that 
there was a small decrease in the exports, but this was 
only caused by a heavy decline in the sales of ships, an 
item which always fluctuates from month to month in 


an erratic manner. In December the decline in this 
head was £1,698,000 and the total decrease on the 
month was only £94,500, so that apart from ship- 
building the export trade showed a satisfactory expan- 
sion. The figures for the year also indicate that our 
general trade has been well maintained in the face 
of many difficulties both internal and external. The 
exports show an increase of 3} millions on 1901, and 
a decrease of only £7,652,000 on the ‘‘bumper year,” 
1900, which was really only a bumper because of theinfla- 
tionin the price ofcoal, owing to the transport of troops to 
South Africa; the value of coal exported in 1902 shows 
a decline of more than £11,000,000 when compared 
with 1900, whereas the quantity was little more than a 
million tons lower, so that if the price of coal had 
remained at all steady the general export trade of 1902 
would have beaten 1g00. Imports were ahead of both 
1g01 and 1900, an interesting feature being the large 
increase in duty-free articles of food and drink, and the 
decrease in dutiable ditto. 





The board of the Great Fingall, that unfortunate 
Westralian concern, to the vagaries of whose secretary 
I referred last week, has now issued a statement which 
is reassuring to shareholders, chiefly owing to the 
correct attitude taken up by the secretary’s partners, 
Messrs. Bewick, Moreing, and Co. It appears that 
‘* the late secretary misappropriated a sum of £28,000 
in cheques and securities belonging to the company,” 
and that ‘‘ certificates and transfers of the 
company’s shares were forged by him, in 
respect of which he appears to have borrowed 
from third parties the sum of £72,000.” The circular 
goes on to say that Mr. Moreing, the senior partner in 
the firm of Messrs. Bewick, Moreing, and Co., is now in 
China, and communication with him has been difficult, 
but the directors have ‘‘ received a letter from his 
firm, stating that, whilst not admitting any legal 
obligation, Mr. Moreing has authorised them to inform 
the directors that he will recoup to the company all losses 
it may sustain in consequence of the frauds.” This is 
all very nice. But, if | were a Great Fingall share- 
holder, | should want to know what the board was 
about to let the secretary play these games undetected. 

Whatever stockbrokers may say about the boom 
and the Dardanelles and all the rest of it, the company 
promoter is beginning to see his way once more. 
There have been four prospectuses this week—the 
Federal Supply and Cold Storage, with a capital of 
#300,000, and said to be rather a promising gamble ; 
then the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company 
offers £250,000 Five per Cent. Debenture stock at 
95, a very fair security ; and the Buenos Ayres Electric 
Tramways Company, £185,000 Five per Cent. Deben- 
ture stock at par; and, lastly, for those who want 
something sober and solid, there is £354,000 Norwich 
Corporation Three per Cent. stock offered at 93}. 

JANus. 


ROYAL EXCHANCE ASSURANCE. 


[Incorporated A.D. 1720.] 
Chief Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE,LONDON, E.C. 
.West End Branch: 29, PALL MALL, S.W. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENT, BURGLARY & EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCES 


Granted on favourable terms. 











Apply for full Prospectus to 
W. N, WHYMPER, Secretary, 








